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tion to the Senate as the representative of | 


the Democrats of Illinois changes his 
position altogether. 
man by his election as a Senator, and, 
therefore, he will probably not be considered 


| available as the fifth member of the Com- 


mittee. The three remaining Judges being 
Republicans, or, rather, having been nomi- 
nated as such, renders it necessary that one 
of them should be chosen, and this will, of 


| necessity, give a partisan complexion to 


the Committee; although it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the decisions of the Committee 
would be influenced by any partisan con- 
siderations. But the hope of the Hayes 
men revived when the announcement of 
Judge Davis's election as Senator was made. 
What reason they had for such a change of 
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established Illustrated Newspaper in America. 
passed in the Senate, on Thursday, 


T January 25th, by a larger majority | 
than we had supposed it could reeeive, while | 
its passage through the House, the next 

day, was by a smaller majority than had 

been counted upon. Let the objections to 

the measure have been what they might, 
the Bill offered the only apparent peaceable 
way out of the difficulty of counting the 
vote which would receive the sanction of 
the people, and therefore it was acvepted 
as a peace-measure by both parties; the 
only Democratic Senator voting against it 
being Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, an 
extreme partisan of the old States’ Rights 
school, who objected to the Bill on the score 
of its unconstitutionality. But the others, 
like Senator Bogy, of Missouri, Merrimon, 
of North Carolina, and Burnside, of Rhode 
Island, representing different sections and 
different parties, voted for the measure 
while professing doubts of its constitution- 
ality, because they believed that the peace 
and prosperity of the country were of 
greater importance than a strict construo- 
tion of the Constitution. The Republicans 
opposing the measure had never been 
sticklers for the Constitution, but they were 
unwilling to risk the chances of a decision 
in favor of their candidate by the Committee 
to whom the question of the election was 
to be submitted, and therefore they did 
their best to defeat the Bill. It was remark- 
able that all the Southern Republicans 
voted against it, while all the Southern 
Democrats voted for it, and that the two 
Massachusetts Senators, who had been re- 
garded as ultra- Radicals, voted for it, 
whilethe two Maine Senators, who are also 
‘ultra - Radicals, voted against it. In the 
lower House, the entire delegation from 

Massachusetts, representing the most ad. | 
vanced form of Republicanism, voted for 

the Bill, with the exception of ex-Speaker 

Banks who was elected as an Independent. | 
The Maine delegation of Republicans voted 

against the Bill, while the Vermont Repub- 

licans went for it. 

But, after the passage of the Bill by the 
Senate, the Democrats of the Illinois Legis- 
lature elected Judge David Davis, of the 
United States Supreme Court, as the Sena- 
tor from that State, to take the seat 
which will be vacated by Senator Logan on 
the 3d of March next. And this event, 
which does not on its face have any con- 
nection with the counting of the Electoral 
vote, or the merits of the Electoral College 
Bill, did in reality produce a very marked 
change of feeling and opinion on the part 
of many vociferous antagonists of the 
measure. Judge Davis had been a de- 
cided Republican until the election of 
Generai Grant. He was an intimate per- 
sonal and political friend of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and had the credit of exerting great 
{influence in procuring the nomination of 
the ‘‘ Rail-splitter”’ at the Chicago Conven- 
tion. President Lincoln showed his esteem | 
and confidence in his old friend by nominat- 
ing him for the first vacancy that occurred 
on the Supreme Bench. But since the 
election of President Grant the leanings of 
Judge Davis have been towards the Demo- 
erats, although he has never on any occa- 
sion declared himself in opposition to the 
Republican Party, as he could not well do 
while holding a seat upon the Supreme 
Bench. Yet he has been regarded as one 
of the Independents in politics ; and when- 
ever he has been talked of as an available 
eandidate for the Presidency, he has taken 
no steps to prevent the canvass of his 
name, and at the Convention which nomi- 
nated Mr. Greeley, he received nearly a 
hundred votes. The Greenback Convention | 
discussed the propriety of nominating him as | 
their candidate, but they probably received | 
an intimation that he could not be used for 
their objects, and therefore he was dropped. 
He was regarded as the inevitable choice 
as the fifth member of the Electoral Com- 
mittee, as all the other Judges from 











THE ELECTORAL BILL. 


HE so-called Compromise bill was 








whom a selection could be made were 
Republicans, and he could not be held 
as a representative of either party. His 
selection would have been acceptable to 
the people at large, on account of his 
judicial fairness of character, and his inde- 
dependent political position. 





But his elec- 


| never oceur again. 


| it out of mind. 


feeling remains to be seen. ; 
The transfer of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court to the Senate, we believe, has never 
before occurred, and it is to be hoped, for 
the sake of the Court itself, that it will 
It is usually assumed 
that when a man accepts a position on the 
Supreme Beneh he abandons politics and 
all other callings which would be likely to 
interfere with his judicial character. After 
the decision of Chief Justice Taney in the 
famous Dred Scott case, Judge Curtis re- 
signed his position on the Supreme Bench, 
on the ground of his poverty, and returned 
to the practice of law, but eschewed polities. 


Judge Davis is the wealthiest man who 


has ever held the office of a Judge in 
that exalted tribunal. He could well afford 
to hold on to his seat, but then he could 
well afford to leave it, and take a position 
which offers greater inducements to a man 
of an active temperament with an ambition 
for a higher position than even that of a 
Senator. 


AN ASHTABULA SEQUEL. 


\ ANY days after its occurrence, the fatal 
- disaster at Ashtabula has been fol- 
lowed by an event which lends it new 
melancholy. Charles Collins, engineer-in- 
chief of the Lake Shore Railroad, has 
killed himself in consequence of a dread of 
being held responsible, in the public mind, 
for the death of a hundred of his fellow- 
men. Mr. Collins was a man in a thousand 
—honest, capable and faithful. Notwith- 


| standing the accident and its ‘‘ morals,” it 


is only due to say that the bridge, so far as 
Mr. Collins or any engineer could perceive, 
was sound and trustworthy. Among all the 
railroad lines of the United States, few are 
so even and honestly constructed, and 
enjoyable to passengers, as that on which 
the dreadful accident occurred. But Mr. 
Collins, although he had inspected that 
very bridge, and was not, in law or in 
equity, responsible for the breakdown of a 
structure which had stood all ordinary 
tests for twelve years, was unable to keep 
the disaster and his official connection with 
The thing was ever in his 
thoughts; he saw over and over again the 
crash, the flame, and the speedy ruin. He 
could neither eat nor sleep, and finally 
anxiety destroyed his mental health, and in 
the ensuing insanity he shot himself in his 
own room. 

This sad event suggests a word or two on 
the ethics of suicide. There is a charitable 


| theory that no man in a sane condition ever 


takes his own life, and that suicide is in 
itself proof conclusive that the self- 
destroyer is crazy. We would willingly 
accept this opinion, but the facts of physi- 
ology and mental hygiene are against 
it. A man may conceal incipient insanity, 
or sudden sorrow may topple over a mind 
already tottering; and this fact, with the 
records of inherited unsoundness in the 
families of suicides, makes it unquestion- 
able that a large proportion, nay—an un- 
doubted majority—of self-slayers are men- 
tally irresponsible. But the usual tests of 
sanity would, in some cases, indicate 
nothing wrong at the very time of suicide; 
and the care with which many make their 
wills, dispose of their bodies, and even de- 
fraud life insurance companies, leaves no 
doubt that a man in sound mental health 
may kill himself as well as he may kill 
somebody else. Mr. Collins was undoubt- 
edly crazy, but not all suicides are so 
clearly possessed of minds diseased. 

Is suicide ever right? Plausible argu- 
ments have been made by poets and 
vasuists to show that we own ourselves; 
that we asked not to come into the world, 
and have, therefore, a clear right to take 
ourselves out of it, and that it is better not 
to be than to be. But that is the atheist’s 
argument, and even George Eliot’s sole 
heaven—the memory we leave behind us— 
is jeoparded by any suicide not one of 
self-sacrifice. It is true that we ask not to 
be born, but it is a plain duty to suffer and 
be strong, to take ordinary precautions to 
preserve our lives, and tolet the Power that 
sent us here take us away. Men all have 
their troubles; they fail to get what they 
want, they despise the things they have, 
and it sometimes seems, in saddened 
moods, that the leap of death, whether or 
no it be a panacea, cannot possibly be 
worse than to stand on the brink in the 
storm of life. But, as poor Ada Isaacs 
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Menken said in her unread and forgotten 
book of poems, life is love, and love is 
eternity. In other words, growth is the 
law of being, and duty is the law of God. 
Let us, with Miss Alcott’s hero, thank God 
that there is a hereafter to correct the mis- 
takes of the present. 


JURY REFORM. 


ba our Courts of Law the question of the 
value of the Jury system has been 
discussed latterly from every possible 
standpoint. Whether its steady retention 
is to be regarded as a recognition of 
its superiority over any other devisable 
method, or is attributable to a conserva- 
tive reluctance to meddle with so time- 


honored an institution, it certainly cannot | 


be alleged that it maintains its sway 
through the ignorance or influence of its 
supporters. In its historical aspect, it has 


the conclusion that its origin is traceable 
to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers rather than 


believed. Its advantages in the accom- 
plishment of justice have also been closely 
scrutinized, and while opinions differ on 
the point, the predominating impression 
seems to be adverse to its claims. A third, 
and very important, light in which to ex- 
amine the subject, is’ in 


tion, being on a practical basis, the results 
are more distinctly manifest. A writer in 








the Nation recently 
establishment of judicial tribunals, avail- 
able readily and cheaply to rich and poor 
alike, is one of the principal functions of 


| government in the present organization of 


society; but he admits that few of our 


State Governments are fulfilling this im- | 


portant function. Several cases illustrating 


this fact have recently been discussed in | 


the newspapers. In New Hampshire, a 
short time since, Judge Foster, of the 
Supreme Court, in charging a jury, stated 
that all jury trials in that State averaged 
in cost about one hundred dollars per day, 
and that on an average fifteen days in every 
year are consumed in each county, at a 


total cost of $15,000, in the trial of 
eases in which smaller sums than one} 
hundred dollars are involved. . Accord- | 


ing to Judge Foster, a poor man having 
such a case cannot afford to go to law, 


as every dollar he might possibly recover | 


would cost him two dollars, ‘‘and a wealthy 
corporation or a wealthy man might with 
impunity refuse to pay a poor man, who 
with a destitute family could not spend two 
hundred dollars to get one hundred.” 

If this deplorable state of affairs exists in 
New Hampshire, where public affairs are 
administered with unquestionable economy, 
what a series of startling facts might pos- 
sibly be elicited from a similar investiga- 
tion of the cost of justice in other States! 
Judge Foster observes that the best prac- 
tical remedy would be a prohibition of jury 
trials in all cases involving one hundred 
dollars or less, and an extension ‘in their 
stead of the ‘‘reference” system, which 
costs only ten dollars per day. The authority 
above alluded to refers also to the report of 
the Commissioners appointed by the last 
Legislature of Massachusetts to inquire 
into the expediency of revising the judiciary 
system of that State. The document in 
question uses emphatic language in depre- 
cating the results of the present jury 
system, and concludes with these words: 
‘‘It is important that the courts be so con- 
stituted that litigants may obtain, in the 
largest number of cases practicable, satis- 
factory decisions without resorting to the 
jury.”” They further state that jurors’ fees 
constitute the chief cost of the two highest 
courts of the State, and recommend that 
no jury trials be allowed in the smaller 
courts, or in divorce cases, or in trials in 
which the amount involved is less than 
three hundred dollars. Some such modifi- 
cation of the system would very likely be 
found advantageous in respect to civil suits, 
which, it will be observed, is the only class 
of actions comprised in the recommenda- 
tions. In several States, indeed, popular 
sentiment is gradually bringing about this 
reform without the necessity of rescinding 
the Seventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Trials before juries of less than 
twelve are frequently ‘held in New York, 
as also are trials before a judge alone, 
who by the joint consent of the parties 
is intrusted with the determination of 
both law and fact—a method which, with 
reasonable litigants, should usually com- 
mend itself as preferable to reposing the 
issue upon the variable and often unac- 
countable decisions of twelve untrained 
minds. As such is undoubtedly the present 
tendency, it is fortunate that an’ oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded by mutual conces- 
sion for making the experiment without 
abrogating the constitutional privilege 
which long usage has exalted to so high 
a pinnacle in popular esteem. There are 
strong arguments adducible on both sides, 
and many of our leading jurists are em- 
phatic in their support of the jury system 
to the fullest extent. That it has per- 





received exhaustive treatment, resulting in | 


to the Greeks or Romans, as was formerly | 


. ! 
regard to its | 
economy, and in this respect the investiga- | 


remarked that the | 


formed a most valuable function both as an 
instrument of substantial justice and asa 
support to free institutions, none can gain- 
| Say. Mr. Story avers that ‘‘ the inestimable 
privilege of a trial by jury in civil cases ” 
is essential to political and civil liberty. 
But it is, doubtless, practicable to divest it 
of some of the disadvantages which have 
grown up with it, and to secure all its 
benefits with less strain upon the tax- 
| payers. The claims of neither justice nor 
liberty would be infringed upon if the jury 
| system were so modified that the enforce- 
ment of mdividual rights should not be an 
| irksome burden upon the whole community. 
| But whatever is done in this direction 
should be done with caution. A principle 
is not necessarily wrong even though its 
practical application may be attended with 
inconveniences. Our legal reformers should 
| bear in mind the eloquent testimony of 
De Tocqueville to the value of the jury: 
‘*A judicial institution which obtains the 
suffrages of a great people for so long a 
; series of ages, which is zealously renewed 
|at every epoch of civilization, in all the 
climates of the earth, and under every 
form of human government, cannot be con- 
trary to the spirit of justice.” 





THE FAILURE OF THE CON- 
FERENCE. 
HE Conference which has for some time 
past been sitting at Constantinople, 
deliberating on the affairs of the East, has 
broken up, having completely failed in its 
main object. The learned and illustrious 
doctors offered the sick man what they 
jointly considered to be sound advice. The 
advice was rejected, the sick man reveal- 
ing an unexpected amount of vitality, and 
boldly resolute to trust to his own remedies. 
The plenipotentiaries have set out for their 
respective countries, and, nothing having 
been settled, the general public is left to 
await the issue of events. 

Seldom, if ever before, has any Confer- 
ence of the Great Powers broken up leaving 
matters in so unsatisfactery a condition. 
One good result it has brought about—it 
has tamed down the war spirit which a few 
weeks ago seemed impatient of restraint; 
but, with this solitary exception, it has been 
fruitless. Turkey was polite and courteous, 
but she was firm and resolute; willing 
enough to listen, but decided as to her 
right and ability to regulate her own affairs. 
| We are left in doubt as to what will happen 
with the armistice—whether the status quo 
before the cessation of hostilities will be 
resumed, and the war recommenced in 
| Montenegro and Servia. Certain it is that 
| nothing is settled, that the grievances com- 
| plained of by these provinces still exist, 
!and that a fresh appeal to arms, possible 
| at any moment, would light up a conflagra- 
| tion which would involve in its destructive 
| embrace the best portions of Europe and 
Asia. It is simply absurd to imagine that 
| if Servia again takes up the sword, Russia 
will calmly look on. Even if the Govern- 
ment were willing to contemplate this 
struggle as a passive spectator, it would be 
found impossible to resist the pressure of 
an already well-pronounced public senti- 
ment. If Russia should interfere, Great 
Britain will most unquestionably attend to 
her own interests in the direction of Con- 
stantinople. Austria can scarcely stand 
aloof; and it is extremely difficult to see how 
in such a case Germany will find it possible 
to keep her sword in its scabbard. Much 
will depend on the action taken by Germany 
and upon the alliance which she may make. 
Upon her conduct will depend the question 
whether France will be able to preserve her 
dignity and remain out of the strife. 

It is probable that the different Powers 
have had their eyes opened to the dangers 
inseparable from such a war as that which 
has been threatened, and that they are 
disposed to act unitedly to prevent war if 
possible, and if that be impossible, at least 
to limit the theatre of its action. Turkey 
is certainly fairly entitled to a fair showin 
working out her proposed reforms, and in 
giving shape to her new Constitution. But 
fate is stronger than man or man’S mea- 
sures, and the sudden outbreak of insur- 
rection at any one point would upset all 
calculations. It is not reform which is 
wanted by the Sclav and by the Greek— it 
is independence; and where that spirit 
exists in such force as it now does in the 
Greek provinces in the south, and in the 
Sclavie provinces to the north and west, it 
is liable to burst forth at any moment. 
What concerns u:, therefore, is not so much 
what the Powers would like to do, as what 
they may find it necessary to do. It is not 
reasonable to conclude that the reforms 
which the Turkish Government is now will- 
ing to grant will give satisfaction to the 
Christian population of the Empire. They 
come too late. They were granted under 
the pressure of the public opinion of Europpe. 
They will not be gratefully received, nor 
will they have the desired effect of allaying 
disaffection. It is well, also, to bear in 
mind that, in proportion as the Christians 
are enfranchised, so will the desire for in- 
| dependence grow and strengthen. Sooner 
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or later, whatever may be about to happen 
in the immediate future, the national ten- 
deney of wants will bring about a revolu- 
tion which the united Powers will be unable 
to avert. It may be closer at hand than 
any of them are willing to believe. 

In a few days from now the British Par- 
liament will be opened, and we shall have 
some startling revelations. We shall know 
whether or not the British people are will- 
ing to lend a helping hand to perpetuate 
the Turkish yoke in Europe. A few weeks 
at most, and it will be known whether 
national reform in Turkey is to be followed 
by national contentment; or whether 
another great war is to determine the su- 
periority of the Crescent or the Cross. 











MUNICIPAL RETRENCHMENT. 


HERE is a decided and practical move- 
ment on the part of our business men 
to reduce the burden of municipal taxation 
by cutting down official salaries and abol- 
ishing sinecures. This is a healthy sign. 
It indicates a return to the first principles 
of economy in government. Official ex- 
penses are the first to increase when an era 
of extravagance sets in, and the last to be 
lessened when the approach of hard times 
pinches the public pocket. The old ‘war 
days,” that furnished an excuse for every 
species of wild expenditure, have long since 
passed. Now the occupation of the Gold 
Room is almost gone, and the clink of silver 
is heard all over the land. Everywhere 
wages and salaries have been reduced. The 
mechanie has seen his daily hire reduced 
nearly one-half, and the same fate has 
befallen the bookkeeper and the average 
clerk. As for the laborer, he has become 
content—in the lack of aught else—to take 
his ninety cents from a contractor for his 
day’s work. With the present reduction in 
the necessaries of life, he can manage to 
exist on this small sumif he cannot do any 
better. 

Such being the case in all other quarters, 
why should not those who liye at the public 
expense bear their shareef the general loss 
of income? The enormous sums paid for 
salaries in the various departments keep 
up our taxes, and in time make rents high. 
It is a fact that in most cases the employés 
of the public are paid three times the 
salaries they received at the time the war 
broke out, and, for the greater part, a third 
more than ten years ago. Inno case has 
there been a reduction to correspond with 
the decrease in business employments, and 
the list of officials shows stipends attached 
to their names that were created to meet 
the special emergency of a time when the 
currency of the country was terribly depre- 
ciated. It is true that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, but the work in public office is 
not severe, and the payment should be made 
to correspond with the public means. If 
taxes are heavy and more burdensome than 
the people can bear, their volume must be 
lightened by cutting down expenses. This 
is the principle held to be correct in public 
and in private business. The bookkeeper 
who received three thousand a year in flush 
times now finds himself compelled to be 
content with half that sum, because his 
eraployer is making no money and can 
afford to pay out no more. In nearly all 
business employments this law of reduction 
has been going on during the year with 
unsparing hand, and all whose services 
were not absolutely essential have been 
reluctantly dismissed. Merely ornamental 
appendages to the counting-house and office 
have been sacrificed with prompt celerity 
long since, but latterly the knife of re- 
trenchment has cut still closer. This is 
true of all places except our public officials. 
There has been no diminution in the number 
of clerks employed in the various depart- 
ments, and no reduction of salaries. It is 
said, upon credible authority, that there are 
not a few sinecurists on the city pay-roll— 
men whose faces are never sgen in official 
place except on the days when their war- 
rants are drawn and presented. This charge 


_is about to be made the subject of investi- 


gation, the result of which will be looked 
for with curious interest. Whether it be 
true or not, it is certain that a large portion 
of the work may be done with one-half 
the present force, and that the salary which 
was deemed ample when the price of gold 
was at its highest is extravagant in these 
days, when business is slowly recovering 
from the depression of many months, and so 
much depends upon the economical ad- 
ministration of both public and private 
affairs. 

The story of the world moves in a circle. 
War begets extravagance, and this creates 
debt. Then economy becomes necessary, 
and this in turn produces wealth. Riches 
are the fruitful source of strife and the 
beginning of war. Just now our nation is 
treading the narrow path of economy, with 
a large degree of prosperity in promise, and 
with the high hope that it will in future 
avoid the spirit that in the days of fortune 
begets strife. There is evidently a speedy 
recovery from business depression in store 
for us. Even now we are laying up wealth. 
Our exports largely exceed the imports, 








plainly showing that we are living within 
our means, and have a proper margin from 
which to save something for the future. 
The day of complete recovery can be has- 
tened by compelling a practical economy 
everywhere in our public affairs. This is 
the spirit of the hour, and we are glad to 
find that our business men are wakened to 
it. It lies within their province to insist 
upon its being reduced to practice, as can 
readily be done without prejudice to public 
interests. It is a source of congratulation 
that in the present Mayor and Comptroller, 
we have public officials who can safely 
be trusted to carry out any programme of 
reform and retrenchment that shall be 
agreed upon, and who are already pledged 
in advance to an administration of wise 
economy. In all these things the citizen 
and taxpayer see hope for the future of this 
great metropolis. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A QUALIFIED Benerit.—The annual report to the 
Workingmen’s Assembly, which met at Albany, 
January 23d, declares that “retrenchment and 
reform, of which we hear so much, has thus far 
resulted in stopping almost all public work, re- 
ducing the wages of labor, and bringing consequent 
misery among the thousands of the workingmen’s 
families of the state.’ 

THE OREGON QuEsTION.—A secret session of the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections was 
held January 27th, for the purpose of considering the 
Oregon electoral question. The sub-committee, 
who have taken the testimony, made an info: mal 
report embracing the facts in'the case. A general 
discussion as to the law and facts followed, but no- 
thing was said as to the nature of the report which 
will be made. All telegram dispatches in relation 
to this case passing between New York and Oregon 
during the month of December last are in hands of 
the committee, but for want of time they have not 
yet been examined. 

Toe Geneva Awarp.—The London Spectator 
says that the Americans are puzzled to know what 
to do with the money paid under the Geneva Award. 
They have paid up all claims, and the Alabama 
Commission ceased to exist at the end of the year, 
but there is a surplus of £1,800,000 remaining un- 
distributed. Part of this has accrued from interest, 
but the whole sum now lies at the disposal of Con- 
gress and the President. It is said that there is a 
strong feeling in the United States in favor of re- 
turning the balance to Great Britain, and the 
Spectator hopes that it may be influential enough 
to affect the action of Congress. Such an act of 
political honesty would do more to make future 
arbitrations possible, and to restore the confidence 
of Great Britain in the American people than a 
dozen treaties. 

Tue Mississipp1 CHANNEL.—The sub-committee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations has had 
a conference with the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the subject of Captain Eads’s claim of $500,000 asa 
first payment on account of his jetty work at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. Under tlie pro- 
visions of the Bill the United States has the option 
of discharging the obligation in money or five per 
cent. bonds. Tie Secretary informed the sub-com- 
mittee that the claim would be settled when Con- 
gress decides whether Eads is entitled to bonds or 
the money. The point of difference between the 
Secretary and Captain Eads is that the former 
wishes to pay the amountin bonds at their premium 
value, whereas Captain Eads claims them at par. 
1t is possible that the sub-committee will report in 
favor of paying the claim by an appropriation of 
money. 

Lire Insurance.—The money now held by the 
life insurance companies of this country amounts to 
$400,000,000. Yet it would Tequire five times this 
sum, or $2,000,000,000, to pay all the outstanding 
policies should they mature at once. On the other 
hand, while 150,000 policies are annually issued in 
the State of New York, less than 10,000 are ter- 
minated by death. More than 75,000 lapse by non- 
payment of the premiums, and the rest are got rid 
of by surrender, by expiry, or by relusal to accept 
after making application for insurance. A wide- 
spread belief prevails that there is fraud in the 
business somewhere; and in Indiana the Legisla- 
ture has appointed a committee to prepare and 
report a Bill for its regulation, so as to protect the 
public. The chairman of the committee, the Hon. 
James B. Hendricks, requests information and sug- 
gestions on the subject from any one who has any- 
thing to offer. 

Tue Russtan Squapron.—The officers of the 
Russian fleet now centred at Norfolk, Va., are 
making the best use of their shore opportunities. 
On the night of January 25th, the Grand Duke 
Alexis and his officers were entertained by the 
Norfolk German Club at the Masonic Temple. The 
following morning the Grand Duke left, in company 
with several of his officers, and a number of 
Virginia gentlemen, for a day’s hunting and 
shooting. The naval officers of the Norfolk station 
give the Duke a grand ball at the Navy Yard on 
the 8th of February. Several thousand dollars 
have been subscribed by the naval officers for the 
occasion, and the busy notes of preparation indi. 
cate that it will be a grand affair. A number of 
tle dignitaries from Washington are expected to be 
present, also the army officers stationed at Old 
Point. The rest of. the Russian fleet, which sailed 
from Port Royal on the 22d inst., have not yet 
arrived. I 

Tue InpraN CampatGn.—General Crook issued, 
on January 8th, at Cheyenne, Wy. T., an order to 
his command, congratulating them on the success 
of the Powder River expedition. During the seven 
months’ compaign against the Sioux, General 
Crook’s troops have marched 3,300 miles, captured 
350 Indians and 1,850 ponies, and destroyed 395 
tepees or tents. There have been four skirmishes 
with the Indians, in which 22 soldiers have been 
killed and 55 wounded. It is estimated that 300 | 
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Indians have been killed and 45@ wounded. Al- 
though the weather was bitterly cold during the 
Winter campaign, the mercury indicating 40 de 
grees below zero on several occasions, only one 
soldier lost his life through exposure. The lack of 
transportation has been the great disadvantage 
under which the general has labored. His shrewdest 
move was the deposition of Red Cloud, the moral 
efiect of which on the Indian allies was most 
salutary. 

Lapy Logsyists.-—The number of richly dressed 
ladies with brilliant’ complexions and keen, bright 
eyes, who hover about the Capitol nowadays is 
quite noticeable. The Washington Slay’says: ‘‘ They 
are regular daily attendants on the sessions of the 
two Houses, and are conspicuous in the halls and 
corridors before and after the session. They seem 
to be on familiar if not confidential terms with 
a good many Solons, with whom they exchange 
smiles and bows from the galleries; and they have 
a way of bringing the honorable gentlemen from 
the floor of their chamber to a cozy seat in a 
reception-room that is not at all understood by 
their brother operators in the same line. They 
undoubtedly have a good deal to do in shaping the 
legislation of the country—particularly that portion 
of it relating to the old flag and appropriations. 
And why shouldn’t they have hopes when the day 
for settlement comes round ? 

JupGe Dayts’s Successor.—The belief in Demo. 
cratic quarters that the Senator-elect from Illinois 
will not resign his seat on the Supreme Bench until 
after the 4th of March leads to a casting about at 
even this early day to discover who will be ap- 
pointed to fill Judge Davis’s place. A leading 
Democratic Senator said: ‘‘ The South ought to be 
represented on that Bench, and this is the time, 
above all others, to put a representative Southern 
lawyer there. There can be no good reason why 
Judge John A. Campbell, now of New Orleans, 
should not be reappointed to his old place on that 
Bench which he resigned when Alabama seceded. 
He has since moved to Louisiana.’’ Judge Camp- 
bell was known as one of the best constitutional 
lawyers on the Bench. He has lately been offered 
the Chiet-Justiceship of Nicholls’s Supreme Court 
in Louisiana, but declined it. He has a large prac- 
tice in New Orleans. The suggestion may meet 
with considerable favor. 

Livina Cuess-MEN.—Most persons who have any 
acquaintance with the literature of chess have 
heard of the games said to have been played in the 
Middle Ages with living chess-men. Lord Lytton 
has recently revived this amusement in India. Dur- 
ing his visit to Mooltan last month, his lordship, 
after receiving and replying to an address from the 
municipality of the city, engaged, we are told, ‘in 
a novel game of chess with Colonel Millett. The 
chess-board, if such a term may be allowed to a 
carpet of red and white calico, with checkers a 
yard square, having been spread in front of the 
hall, chessmen—men and boys—dressed in opposing 
red and white uniforms appropriate to the various 
pieces, were marched in and took to their places. 
Then by word of command each piece moved 
to the square indicated, and a very lively game 
ensued, ending in an easy victory for the Viceroy.”’ 
An Emperor of Morocco, who once indulged ina 
similar amusement, is said to have added a terrible 
realism to the game by causing all the pieces taken 
during its progress to be beheaded. 


Tur Mycen#& TrEASURES.—Dr. Schliemann seems 
to have at last verified his conjecture that the 
golden masks which he finds on the faces of those 
buried in the tomb called ‘‘the tomb of Agamem- 
non,” at Mycene, are intended as copies of the 
faces which lie beneath them. He has found one 
face—belonging to a body of enormous height, the 
bones of which had been greatly squeezed to get 
it into a six-feet-long compartment—whose mouth 
and eyes and teeth were perfect, though the nose 
had completely vanished; and this body, dating 
from the heroic age of Greece, he has managed to 
preserve. The mask, he says, was certainly a 
copy of the face, so far as he could still compare 
the two; and he was more than ever satisfied by 
the results of that comparison of the truth of his 
theory that to perpetuate the shape of the features 
was one of the objects of these golden masks. In 
the tomb was found also a small wooden box, with 
carvings of a dog and a lion on each side, so that 
the corpse belongs to an age which could carve in 
wood, as well as work in gold and bronze. 


Von MotrKe’s Views.—Field-Marshal Von Moltke 
appears to have had occasion to express an opinion 
on the probable results of war between Russia and 
Turkey. He thinks that the campaign which 
is imminent will be a difficult affair for both of 
those powers, and*in support of that view cites 
the example of the year 1828, when Turkey was 
in a much more critical position than at pre- 
sent. The Janizaries had ceased to exist; the 
officers of the active army were young men with- 
out military instruction; the artillery was in a 
wretched condition ; the fleet had been destroyed, 
and the Sultan could only oppose 30,000 to 40,000 
men to the enemy. In spite of those unfavorable 
conditions, the Turkish army, which was miserably 
equiped, resisted for a long time the Russian 
columns, composed of 120,000 well-armed troops, 
who were constantly being reinforced.  Field- 
Marshal Von Moltke concludes by saying that 
prompt and easy victories by the Russian arms 
must not be expected. The struggle will be long 
and arduous for the soldiers, and without glory for 
the generals commanding the corps d’armée. 


Tue Paciric RattRoaAp.—The two Pacific Rail- 
road Bills were reported in the house January 24th. 
That of the Northern Pacific provides for an exten- 
sion of the time for the completion of the road for 
ten years from July 4th, 1877. Mr. Holman made 
the point of order that the Bill practically makes a 
grant of pubiic property, and comes under the 
rule that requires it to be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Speaker Randall sustained 
this point of order, holding that the Bill practically 
gives to the road a new grant. The friends of the 
measure urged Mr. Holman to withdraw his objec- 
tion, and in vain attempted to resist the Speaker's 








ruling. They urged that many people of small 
means who have subscribed for the bonds will be 
relieved from distress if the Bill passes, as contracts 
will immediately be made to continue the work. 
The Bill went to the general calendat of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and cannot be considered 
unless its friends have strength enough to command 
a majority vote to go into Committee of the Whole 
to consider it. The Texas Pacific Compromise Bill 
was also reported, with a recommendation that it 
pass. It was declared liable to the same point ot 
order, and suffered the same fate. The features of 
this Bill are already well known. 


Tox Presipent’s.Views.—The Electoral Bill was 
taken to the President on Saturday, January 27th, 
but too late to receive his signature, as he was 
obliged to go to Baltimore. The President has 
prepared a message approving the Bill, and will 
sign the latter immediately. The Republicans of the 
House have nominated General Garfield and Mr. Hoar 
as members of the Commission. William M. Evarts 
and Stanley Matthews have been engaged as coun- 
sel by the Republicans. It is said that Mr. Black, 
Lyman Trumbull and Matthew Carpenter are among 
the Democratic counsel. The character of the 
message may be inferred from the President's fre- 
quent private utterances to the effect that he was 
desirous of the Presidential question being peace- 
ably adjusted, and would recognize him who 
should be legally declared elected as his successor. 
Considering the important and responsible duties 
devolving on the President, it was essential that 
he should have the confidence of the country, and 
this he could not secure if there were a suspicion, 
or any good reason to believe, that his election 
was tainted with fraud. Ina feverish condition of 
parties, with no previously agreed plan of adjust- 
ment of controverted questions, the disputes which 
would arise in counting the Electoral vote might 
occasion serious damage to the country, and hence 
it was a patriotic duty to unite upon some plan to 
secure the end desired, namely, a peaceful solution 
of the difficulty. The objections which might be 
urged to the details of the Bill could be waived in 
view of the high character of those who framed it, 
and the unanimity with which the plan was framed 
—prominent gentleman on both sides having com- 
posed the Joint Committee—besides, business in- 
terests everywhere demanded and required action 
in the interests of peace. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Presipent Grant proposed the immediate 
resumption of specie payments. 


A RECEIVER was appointed for the Metropolitan 
Fire Insurance Company of New York. 


Tue Senate extended the time of the Board of 
Commissioners of Southern Claims two years. 


Four of the Astoria (L.I.) masked burglars 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 


GeneraL Stewart L. Wooprorp succeeded 
Mr. Bliss as United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York. 

CompTroLueR KEtvy notified all the officials of 
the City of New York to keep their expenditures closely 
within their appropriations. 


A committee of the citizens of New York had a 
conference with the Mayor and Comptroller in regard to 
a thorough reform in municipal affairs. 


Tue members of the Louisiana Returning Board, 
who were arraigned before the bar of the House, presented 
their answer in writing, and were committed for con 
tempt. 

Ar a meeting of bankers and merchants in- 
terested in bonds of the Southern States held in New 
York City, a commission of five was appointed to assist 
in adjusting Southern debts. 


Tue price of gold last week averaged as follows : 
Monday, 106} @ 10634 ; Tuesday, 10614 @ 106% ; 
Wednesday, 1064 @ 106; Thursday, 106 @ 106%; 
Friday, 106% @ 10614; Saturday, 106% @ 106‘. 


Tue Compromise Bill passed the United States 
Senate on the 25th ult. by a vote of 47 to 17; and the 
House on the 26th by a vote of 191 to 86. The greater 
part of the week was occupied in debating the scheme. 


Joun R. McPuerson, Democrat, was elected 
United States Senator from New Jersey; Judge David 
Davis, Independent, from Illinois; Benjamin H. Hill, 
Democrat, from Georgia; Frank Hereford, Democrat, 
from West Virginia; and Henry G. Davis, Democrat, of 
same State, re-elected. 


Foreign. 


Mr. Guapstong denounced Turkey, and advo- 
cated a rigorous foreign policy. 


Prince Mian, of Servia, intimated his will- 
ingness to open peace negotiations with the Turkish 
Government. 


GeneraL Ionatigrr, the Russian Minister, 
left Constantinople and a Russian council of war was 
called to meet at Kisheneff January 30th. 


Contrary to expectation, General Diaz, the 
half-made President of Mexico, sent $300,000 to Vera 
Cruz to be remitted in part payment for the American 
debt. 

Boru the French and the Dutch Governments 
prohibited the importation of cattle from Germany, 
England, Austria and Turkey, on account of the spread 
of the rinderpest. 

Tue disturbances in the Basque Provinces of 
Spain continue. Several war steamers have arrived at 
Bilbao, assigned to the military authorities. 2 


Russia is about to address the Great Powers on 
the present aspect of the Euxstern Question. Prince 
Gortschakoff has been notified of the cessation of com- 
mercial intercourse between Russia and China. 


FRienp.y assurances were given to the French 
Foreign Minister by the German Ambassador. M. Gam- 
betta was re-elected President of the Budget Committee 
in the Frénch Chambers, all the members of which are 
Republicans. 

Previous to withdrawing from Turkey, the 
Ambassadors of the six great Powers presented their 
charges-d'affaires to the Grand Vizier. Count Andrassy 
of Austria, was asked by the Turkish Ambassador to 
act as mediator between Turkey and Servia and Monte- 
negro, and conciliatory dispatclies were sent by the Grand 
Vizier to the Princes of the disaffected provinces, 
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TURKEY.—THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE PLENARY CONFERENCE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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JUDGE DAVID DAVIS, OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, SENATOR-ELECT FROM ILLINOIS. 


HON. DAVID DAVIS, UNITED STATES 
OR-ELECT FROM ILLINOIS. 


Hx. DAVID DAVIS, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was 
elected United States Senator from Illinois, on the 
first ballot, January 25th, to succeed General John 
A. Logan. He was born in Cecil County, Md., 
March 9th, 1815, graduated at Kenyon College, in 


Ohio, when seventeen years old, and studied law in | 
Massachusetts and at the Yale Law School in New 
Haven, from which he took his degree. He was 
admitted to the Bar in Bloomington, IIl., in 1835. 
His political career opened in 1844, when he was 
elected a Member of the State Legislature. Three 
years later he was chosen a member of the Con- 
vention which framed the present Constitution of 
the State. His judicial record dates from 1848, 


when he was elected Judge of the Eighth 
Judicial District of the State, to which posi- 
tion he was re-elected in 1855 and 1861. On 
the 8th of December, 1862, President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which capacity he 
pronounced the constitutionality of the Enrollment 
Act of 1863, and the illegality of the trial of Milli- 
ken by Military Commission in Indiana, and affirmed 
the judgment of the Court of Claims in the case of 
the United States against the-Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company. He was a delegate to the Chicago 
Convention which nominated his warm personal 
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friend, Mr. Lincoln; and, after the assassination of 
the President, he became administrator of his 
estate. 

In February, 1872, Judge Davis was nominated 
for the Presidency by the National Labor Conven- 
tion, with ex-Governor Parker, of New Jersey, for 
Vice-President. He was also prominent before the 
Liberal Republican Convention at St. Louis in the 
same year, receiving ninety-two and a-half votes on 
the first ballot. 

Rumor mentioned his name as that of 
the fifth Judge in the proposed commis- 
sion provided by the compromise plan, 
and his election to the Senate gave rise 
to grave speculations upon the possible 
political complexion of that important 
body. 

Judge Davis will be the first member 
of the Supreme Court who has retired 
from the Bench to enter the United States 
Senate, 


A FIRE-SIGNAL STATION IN 
CHARLESTON, S. C, 


NE of the means of announcing the 
appearance of a fire in Charleston, 
shown in our illustration, is certainly of 


Sis 


at sea for several miles. During the late war 
the greater part of the shells from the Federal 
batteries on Morris Island were aimed directly 
at. it, but, strange to say, it was not oncé 
struck. There are several watchmen who patrol 
the balcony day and night. When a fire is dis- 
covered the watchman gives the alarm by shouting 
over the rail to attract the attention of some officer 
at the police-station directly below, but not in- 
dicated in the sketch. Having made himself heard, 
he goes inside the steeple, takes a lantern supplied 
with a candle, lights it, and thrusts it out over the 
rail by means of a pole, pointing in the direction of 
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the fire. As the ringing of the historic bells calls 
out the firemen, they look up to the signal-station 
on the steeple, and so learn in what direction to 
take the engines, 

The roof in the foreground is that of the City 
Hall, which occupies the site of the old public 
market, on the corner of Broad and Meeting Streets. 
The building was erected for the United States 
Bank, and was purchased by the city when the 
bank was removed from Charleston, with the money 








an exceedingly primitive character. The 
lookout is the steeple of St. Michael’s 
Church, an edifice opened for public 
worship in 1761. The steeple is a very 
prominent landmark, and can be seen 
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received from the sale of the Exchange to the General 
Gover The steeple on the right is that of St. 
Philip’s Church. ‘The first church of that name 
was built in 1681-82, of black cypress, on a founda- 
tion of brick. In 1723 the second one, of brick, 
was opened, and, although an imposing building, 
the effect of its architecture was considerably 
marred by the incomplete condition of the steeple. 
This was destroyed by tire in February, 1835. In 
the November following the corner-stone of the 
present edifive was laid, and in May, 1838, the 
structure was dedicated. 





and cast into cannon during the last war. In one of 
the two cemeteries attached to St. Philip’s the re- 
mains of John C. Calhoun are laid in a square brick 
tomb, covered with a plain marble slab. 


THE OMNIBUS HACK. 


TORN, jaded and faint, plodding on in the track, 
I praise your great patience, poor omnibus hack; 

In whose sad, gentle eyes my spirit can trace 
The gloom of despair on your passionless fuce, 
While way-wearied muscles strained out to the fall 
And cruelly check’d by the pitiless pull; 
With little for food, but of lashes no lack, 
Force me to pray for you, omnibus hack! 


And, if I can pity you, omnibus hack, 

For nerves all a-tremble and sinews a-rack, 

How should not his Maker, the Father above, 

Be just to His creature, and grant him His love? 
Why may not His mercy yicld somewhat of bliss 
In some better world, to compensate for this, 

By animal pleasure for animal pain, 

Receiving the life but to give it again? 


And which of us isn’t an omnibus hack, 

With galle on his withers, and sores on his back, 
Buckled w.th Circumstance, driven by Fate, 

And chain’d to the pole of a car that we hate? 
Yon ponderous Past which we drag, fast or slow, 

On the reughly-paved Present this dull road we go, 
Hard-curb'd on the tongue, and no bearing-rein slack, 
Ah! who of us isn’t that omnibus hack? 


Yet, great is the comfort, considering thus 

That God doth take thought as for him, so for us; 
That we shall find rest, and reward, and relief 
Out-weighing, out-paying all pain and all grief ; 

That all things are kindly remembered elsewhere. 
The shame, and the wrong, and the cross, and the care; 
Those evils that keep all better aback, 

And make one feel now but an omuibus hack! 


An omnibus hack? and only a drudge? 

Is Duty no more in the eyes of thy Judge? 

He set thee this toil, His providence gave 

These bounds to his freedman—yes tree, not a slave! 

And if thou wilt serve Him, content With thy lot, 

Cheerfully working, and murmuring not, 

Be sure, my poor brother, whose skies are so black, 

Thou art His dear child, though an omnibus hack! 
MARTIN F. Topper. 

Philadelphia, January 12th, 1877. 


MY AUNT’S ATTENDANT. 


It was furnished with an | 
excellent chime of bells, but these were broken up | 


| On one oecasion, however, a slight accident 
happened which had caused our hearts to jum 
in to our mouths, and our very hair to stand on en 
| She had a favorite clock, a small but very perfect 
| Dresden one; and during one of our riots, Char- 
| ley, my eldest brother, knocked it from its pedes- 
tal; it fell fortunately on to a sofa which, by a 
lucky chance, happened to be under it, otherwise 
nothing could have saved it from being totally 
smashed. , 

We stood aghast ; our merriment came to a 
sudden conclusion; and we gazed for a moment 
with speechless horror at the delicate china article, 
| fully believing that the first touch, however gentle, 
would cause it to fall into fragments. No time 
was to be lost, and we summoned up sufficient 
courage at last to lift it up and examine it. To 
our great joy, no damage was visible; not even 
Aunt Dorothy’s keen eyes could detect what, after 
a very minute investigation, we discovered—a very 
minute chip off one of the china asters which 
| adorned the base of it. It really was not an atom 

the worse, and even if it had been, we were far 
too afraid of her to muster up courage to confess. 
So we replaced the clock upon its velvet bracket 
with trembling fingers, and watched it with intense 
| anxiety, expecting >very moment that it would 
| stop from some unseen internal injury; but it 
ticked on quite merrily, and we breathed again. 

That was years and years ago, What changes 
and chances had come and gone since then! Yet 
how well I remember those days. How happy we 
were too. Aunt Dorothy did not seem to have 
grown much older; I could never imagine she had 
ever been young at all. She seemed to me a sort 
of evergreen that would remain an evergreen to 
the end of the chapter. 

My brothers both went to India; my old home 
was not; and I had come to settle permanently in 
London. Excepting those absent brothers, the 
only person with whom I could claim kith or kin 
was Aunt Dorothy. So when I was in the above 
related strait for ready money, it was not unnatural 
that her abundance should recur to me. It would 
all be mine some day; she had once or twice let 
fall as much; surely she could not object to give 
me a little now. ‘The more I thought of it the 
more feasible grew the idea; and I had almost 
made up my mind to go boldly and state my case 
to her; but I suddenly remembered, when m 
courage was quite up to the sticking-point and 
had in fact fully decided, that Aunt Dorothy did 
not live alone—she had an attendant. This atten- 
dant, whose name was Mabel Turnour, had come 
to her not very long before in the capacity of maid, 
but had by degrees risen to the position of a regu- 
lar companion, though my aunt invariably alluded 
to her as ‘‘ My attendant.” 

My attendant was not more than four or five- 
and-twenty: her figure was of medium height, 
perfectly proportioned, and her face was one of the 
fairest 1 had ever seen, She had, from the plain 





“WAS supposed to have arrived at years of dis- 
| cretion, and in fact ought to have done so, as 
I was three-and-twenty when the circum- 
stances which I am about to relate took place. | 
But years do not always bring wisdom, and even | 
some rather sharp experiences had failed to make 
me wise, for, notwithstanding a very fair patrimony 
and my prospects as a barrister im futuro, 1 one 
tine morning awoke to the fact that I was in debt ; 
a disagreeable dun was pursuing me pertinaci- 
ously, and I had not the means of satisfying his 
demands. Hitherto, I had torn up his letters and 
laughed at his threats; but a certain printed docu- 
ment presented personally to myself altered mat- 
ters. Something must be done, and done quickly. 
Money was imperative. I was not sufficiently 
hardened to contemplate applying to my intimate 
friends for a loan—the very sound of the word 
had an objectionable ring in it, and I had already 
overdrawn my banking account; consequently 
this pressing necessity for immediate funds was | 
rather a painful position. I had to consider the 
question well before any conclusion could be 
arrived at, I thought over every plan and project, 
rejecting one after another as unfeasible, until at 
Jast a bright inspiration seized me. I had an aunt, 
an old lady, whom from my childhood I had been 
taught to hold in great awe, for she was not an 
ordinary aunt, but one to be considered and con- 
sulted, and not to offend or displease. 

Aunt Dorothy Vyvian had been impressed upon 
us as one of the articles of our religion ever since 
I could remember. Aunt Dorothy had never been 
married, and she possessed in her own right a nice 
little fortune, securely invested, which gave her | 
over a thousand a year. That will ex Sain why 
Aunt Dorothy was not to be considered quite an 
ordinary aunt. I had been fortunate enough to 
be her godson ; 80, in addition to the claim of con- 
sanguinity, had some grounds for supposing I was 
sure to be substantially remembered when the mel- 
ancholy period of her death should arrive. She 
had a comfortable house in London, to which, us 
children, I and my two elder brothers, occasionally 
were invited; and during those somewhat rare 
visits, the pressure we liad to put upon ourselves 
to repress our juvenile spirits was something too 
great to be easily forgotten—for Aunt Dorothy 
abhorred riotous boys; whatever we did at home, 
we must beware how we let our voices be heard 
in her house. So thoroughly were we impressed 
with a wholesome dread of her, that we managed 
to pass muster in her opinion for three uncom- 
monly good, quiet boys, and her praise of myself 
in particular was regarded by our expectant parents 
as of most satisfactory mae 

But, as may be imagined, our good behavior 
was kept exclusively for my Aunt Dorothy’s awful 
presence. Whenever she was safely Lepeutied 
within her small chocolate-colored brougham, and 
had started for her triple turn right round the 
Park, an exercise she seldom or never missed, we 
boys would break forth, and the ordinary drawing- 
room for the moment became, according to our | 
old nurse's phraseology, “like Bedlam broke loose,” 
until one of us spied the old coachman and the 
white horse approaching, when books were closed, 
booby-traps scattered, sofa-pillows restored to their 
legitimate resting-places, with such celerity that 
before she had time to alight not a trace was left 
of the racket in which we had indulged in her ab- 
sence. " 





| son could hardl 


attire of a domestic, gradually been emboldened to 
assume in a small way the silks and even jewelry 
of her mistress’s rank, although she had sufficient 
sense and taste to confine herself to quiet colors ; 
and, notwithstanding the humbleness of her real 
position, a more ladylike and refined-looking per- 
have been found. She was won- 
derfully devoted to my aunt; at least so the latter 
informed me; and I never went to the house that 
I did not hear of some fresh perfection that had 
been discovered in this rara avis, Mabel Turnour. 

It never occurred to me to he uneasy as to the 
chances of her coming between my aunt and me; 
so no feelings of that kind accounted for the dis- 
like with which almost from the very first I re- 
garded this girl. It was more an instinctive than 
an acknowledged aversion; and I was fully aware 
that my unfriendly sensations were thoroughly 
known to Miss Turnour; in fact, under the guise 
of civility, we hated each other. She was always 
sitting with my aunt when I called, consequently, 
I knew a visit upon such an errand as mine would 
be useless; for how could I broach the subject of 
the loan in the presence of a third person? It 
was impossible. So mature deliberation decided 
me at last—I would write. 

It was the pleasantest resolution I could have 
arrived at, and very soon I was poring over the 
construction and composition of such an epistle as 
would elicit a kind and speedy answer from Aunt 
Dorothy, and relieve me from further care as to 
my embarrassments. I took great pains over it, 
being anxious not to alarm or offend the old lady ; 
but at last, after spoiling about a quire of note- 
peper. it was finished to my entire satisfaction, and 

went out myself and posted it. The moment it 
slid out of my grasp into the depths below, doubts 
rose up of my prudence in having applied to her. 
What would she say? Perhaps disinherit me al- 
together. Well, it was done, and I could only 
hope for the best. I half hoped for an answer 
that same evening, as Aunt Dorothy was usually 
very prompt; but none came, nor was I even the 
next morning cheered by seeing her well-known 
diminutive handwriting on the breakfast-table. It 
was strange. The day wore on, the next one 
dawned, and still there came no answer. I even 
strolled down in the evening past ber house, with 
the half-formed idea that she might have gone 
away for a day or two; but there she was; I could 
see right inté the dimly-lit dining-room as I passed, 
and there, with Miss Turnour by her side, was 
Aunt Dorothy. 

She was evidently oifended. The breach must 
not be widened by another attack. This tacit ig- 
noring must be regarded as a refusal. And when 
day after day passed, bringing still no reply, I at 
last confided my anxieties to an old ally of mine, 
Tom Ruthven, who decided that the old lady had 
not liked it, and generously offered me himself the 
desired loan, which I gratefully accepted, and, 
may here add, faithfully repaid. So I no longer 
wanted the money, and as it would have been ab- 
surd to stand on my dignity with my aunt, I 
resolved to go to see her, and unless’ she herself 
alluded to it, to make no comment myself either 
upon my application or upon her silence regarding 
it. 


I went in with some trepidation; but Aunt 
Dorothy had evidently got over my offense if she 
had been offended, for she seemed rather more 
glad to see me than usual, though not a syllable 
escaped her lips about the letter. 








She and Miss 


Turnour were busily engaged in looking over some 
tradesmen’s books when I appeared, and during 
my Visit she informed me that several of them had 
As these accounts 
were supposed to have been settled weekly, she 
could not understand it; the amounts were con- 
them over again, as she 


sent in their accounts twice. 


siderable, and to pay 
seemed inclined to do, was perfectly absurd. 

“ Let me manage it,” 1 said. 
books.” 

“The books don’t matter,” she answered ; 
“ Mabel has paid them regularly, and naturally 
never thought of looking to see that they were re- 
ceipted.” 

“ Did you pay them 6” check ?” I asked next ; 
‘* for in that case it will be easy to prove it.” 

“T paid them in money,” responded Miss Tur- 
nour, to whom my question had not been addressed. 

“It is very strange,” I replied ; “ such respect- 
able shopkeepers as those could scarcely a// com- 
bine to cheat you, aunt. 
after it, or get your solicitor to settle it.” 

“ Yes; do get your solicitor, Miss Vyvian— pray 
take Mr. Geoffrey’s advice.” 

I was always called Mr. Geoffrey at my aunt’s, 
although my surname was like her own, Vyvian. 

“ I’m sure I’m very sorry to be reflected upon,” 
continued Miss ‘Turnour—* very, very sorry ; and, 
of course, it’s my fault.” 

‘“‘ If J don't blame you, who has a right to make 
reflections ¢”’ rejoined Aunt Dorothy, flashing an 
angry glance at me from under her gold spectacles. 
She was thinking of the letter now, I thought. 
“Shut up the books, Mabel, and we can settle 
about them when Mr. Geoffrey is gone.” 

Miss Turnour gathered up quite a small pile of 
red-glazed books, and tossed them in what I knew 
was meant to be a sort of slap at me on to the 
side-table, whilst she dashed, or pretended to dash, 
away a tear, which my proposition, I concluded, 
was supposed to have elicited. 

Aunt Dorothy waxed indignant against me, and, 
ignoring my presence, sought to comfort and con- 


sole her now violently indignant attendant, who | 


sobbed abundantly, and wiped away, as far as I 
could see, not a single tear. The more she wept, 
the stronger grew my suspicion. Before I left the 
house I had come to the conclusion not only that 
she had robbed my aunt, but what perhaps— to be 
quite honest— touched me still more sharply, that 
she had suppressed or stolen my letter. I was 
convinced of it, and it would have taken a good 
deal to disabuse me of my belief. At present it 
would be useless to speak, but for the future I 
resolved quietly and steadily to watch Miss Tur- 
nour. 

As time went on I gathered from my aunt that 
she had paid the bills over again. She admitted 
having done so with great unwillingness; and I 
received but small encouragement from her to 
inquire further into what she deemed was no 
earthly business of mine. 

Two or three months after this, my aunt’s and 
Miss Turnour’s happy intercourse was interrupted 
by the arrival from India of a cousin of mine, con- 
sequently a niece of Aunt Dorothy’s, a pretty girl 
of about fifteen. Ella Aubrey was not to be com- 

ared to Miss Turnour in point of regular beauty ; 
put how infinitely sweet and charming 1 thought 
her when we first met; what an innocent, unso- 

histicated child she was, and how grieved and 
Sion I was to see the intimacy which was at 
once struck up between her and Mabel Turnour! 
They were ‘never apart; but as my aunt fostered 
and encouraged the friendship between them to 
the last degree, I, of course, could only look on and 
regret what I saw no means of remedying. 

Ella was not very cordial to me at first—a fact 
which I justly attributed to Miss Turnour’s influ- 
ence. However, her repulses were not very severe, 
and I trusted in due time we might become better 
friends. She had come from India accompanied 
by a servant, by name Marian Holdern ; and before 
they had been a week with my aunt, a hue-and-cry 
got up that a magnificent black lace shawl was 
missing, and suspicion fell upon Marian. She, and 
no other, my aunt affirmed, was the thief. 

Again I entreated that an investigation might 
be made; but this Aunt Dorothy peremptorily 
refused to listen to. Marian, weeping and pro- 
testing her innocence, was discharged; but as, 
almost simultaneously with her departure, several 
other articles of value were missed, there seemed 
little doubt of her guilt, though my aunt still 
strenuously refused to put the matter into the 
hands of the police. Nothing 1 could say would 
induce her to do so; and as she was tle sole suf- 
ferer, no one could complain; so Marian was 
summarily dismissed, and the black lace shawl and 
other valuable items were lost to Aunt Dorothy for 
ever. Shortly afterwards, the latter, accompanied 
by Ella and Miss Turnour, went down to Brighton 
for a little sea-air. They had been away about a 


‘fortnight, when I was startled by receiving a tele- 


gram desiring me to come down at once. Some- 
thing had happened ; what, I was left to imagine, 
as I whirled rapidly down by the mid-day express. 
I read and re-read the telegram ; but no surmises 
of mine had faintly come up to the real state of 
the case, for on my arrival, though I had guessed 
it must be a bad business to cause my hasty sum- 
mons, I was horrified to find not only Miss Mabel 
Turnour, but my own little cousin, in custody on 
the charge of theft! 


Aunt Dorothy was distracted. Ella wept wildly | 


at the sight of me, and from neither could I elicit 
anything beyond the most incoherent exclamations 
with regard to the whole affair. Miss Turnour, 
however, sat looking supremely cool and indiffe- 
rent; but it was not from her I cared to derive 
my information. From other sources I gathered 
that several thefts had been committed in the 
lodgings where they were—silver spoons, money 
and other valuables had vanished mysteriously ; 
lastly, the landlady’s watch had disappeared, and 
its abstraction had determined her to be trifled 
with no longer. She said nothing, but quietly 
summoned the police to her aid, who at once de- 
clared a general search must be instituted. The 
sperms were found in a box belengine to Miss 

urnour, the watch in asmall bag of Ella Aubrey’s. 
Both protested their innocence—Miss Turnour 
with the coolest composure and indifference, Ella 
in ane terror and dismay. However, justice 
must done, and the two were committed for 


‘* Show me the 





trial at the quarter-sessions, my aunt’s security 
being accepted for their appearance. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the trio, under my charge, de- 
parted for London, there to remain until the trial 
took place. 

I never for one moment suspected Ella of any 
guilt in the matter; but my convictions of her 
innocence would little avail her in the face of such 
circumstantial evidence as would inevitably be 

| brought against her. My duty was plain, and I 
resolved not to shrink from doing it whether it 
offended Aunt Dorothy or not, for, strange to say, 

| not even this catastrophe had in the faintest degree 
| altered her towards Miss Turnour—in fact, the 
| hold she had upon her affections seemed rather to 
| have increased than diminished. 

| I kept revolving plans in my head as we whirled 
towards London, conscious that under her fragile 
lace vail Miss Turnour, from her corner of the 
carriage, was eying me keenly, as if she would 


I had better go and see fain have pierced into the recesses ot my heart, 


and found out what I was thinking of. I had 
hardly shaped my intentions yet, but one thing 
was quite clear to me—the only means for saving 
| Ella was to convict Mabel Turnour; and to con- 
| vict her, my first business was to discover her 
| antecedents. 

Aunt Dorothy sat in a painfully eregt posture 
| all the way up to town, hardly vouchsafing any 
| reply to my well-meant remarks. Neither she nor 

Miss Turnour was too gracious; but I was sure J 
was a slight comfort to Ella, who was in a state of 
almost prostrate grief, feeling her new and dread- 
ful position to the very uttermost. When we 
arrived at the station, 1 hurried them into the 
| brougham which was waiting ; and Aunt Dorothy 
then said something very indefinite and indistinct 
relative to my going to see them that evening : 

“‘ If you choose—dinner—seven— conversation— 
affairs.” 

I just caught the disjointed words, and would 
fain have declined, had it not been for Ella’s large 
pleading eyes and pale cheeks. They decided me; 
so it came to pass that I dined with Aunt Dorothy 
| that evening. I had hardly entered the drawing- 
room before I noticed with astonishment that the 
Dresden clock, so well remembered in my youthful 
days, and so prized by Aunt Dorothy, was gone 
from the bracket on which it had stood for so 
ae * years. 

“Why, Aunt Dorothy!” I exclaimed, “ what 
have you done with your clock ?” 

‘My clock !. repeated my aunt—‘ my clock ! 
Why, nothing. What do you mean ?” 

She hurriedly adjusted her spectacles, and gazed 
anxiously towards where it had formerly been. 

“Ring the bell, Mabel!” she said, almost 
fiercely—“ ring at once! I would not lose that 
clock for anything. Who can have dared to touch 
it? Norris,” she said, addressing herself to the 
parlor-maid, who appeared direetly—‘ Norris, 
what is the meaning of that ?” pointing to the 
vacant bracket. 

“T domt know, ma’am,” answered Norris, 
stolidly. 

“ You don’t know! 
tell any falsehoods, Norris. 
trifled with.” 

‘* No, ma’am, I don’t know, not no more than a 
infant,” affirmed Norris. ‘1 do know the clock’s 
gone ; but it’s been gone since the day you went to 
Brighton ; I notioelt it to cook d’rectly you were 
gone.” 

“ My Dresden clock ! my grandmother’s Dresden 
clock !” gasped my aunt, ‘ Norris, this won’t do ; 
tell the truth.”’ 

“ I’ve told it—I have, indeed, ma’am. Dinner’s 
on the table, ma’am.”’ 

This latter announcement interrupted further 
investigation, but I could. see my aunt was trou- 
bled. However, knowing her weakness for Mabel, 
I resolved to give her no chance of consulting 
with me, but simply to go direct from her house 
and secure the services of a clever detective. If 
he could find the clock, the thief would soon be 
discovered. I could scarcely contain my impa- 
tience to get away, or my disgust at Miss Turnour’s 
almost childish proposition to my aunt for pro- 
moting the chance of finding the missing clock. 
She was so sympathizing and so puzzled that it 
required all my self-control to prevent myself 
breaking out before her. As far as I could hear, 
the latter simply intended to put up with her loss. 
So it behoved me to institute my search very 
secretly, 

The following days were devoted by myself and 
a very able detective in an investigation of all the 
likely pawnbrokers’ establishments in town, and 
in dragging to light more Dresden clocks than I 
had ever before dreamt existed. At last we came 
upon one which I felt almost certain was the one 
we wanted ; but I had become almost puzzled with 
the numbers we had seen. However, I remem- 
bered the chip off the aster. 1 looked—there it 
was. Yet was that sufficient? Scarcely. It 
convinced me, but it was not enough. However, 
I recollected that several years before this precious 
heirloom had been intrusted to a jeweler in — 
Street to be cleaned; he might possibly be able to 
identify it. Accordingly, off we set, and on my 
recalling the circumstances to him, he recollected 
something about a Dresden clock, but so little as 
to be of no use to us. Just as we were leaving, 
he volunteered to allow us to look over his boo 
of that particular year, and after much searching, 
Miss Vyvian’s Dresden clock for cleaning was 
found duly entered, No. 1222. 

‘* What does that mean ?’’ I asked. 

“The number of the clock,” he answered. 

That was enough. Back we drove to the pawn- 
broker's to examine the clock there. The number 
corresponded. No. 1222 was Aunt Dorothy’s clock. 
The description given of the person wlio had 
aay it tallied exactly with Miss Turnour, all 

ut the name, which she had given as Mrs. Jones. 
However, the case was so clear that I had no 
difficulty in procuring a warrant for her appre- 
hension, and, accompanied by a a. ] pro- 
| ceeded to my aunt’s house. iss Turnour was 
| sitting on a low stool by the fire, close by my 
| aunt's chair, with the easy familiarity of a spoilt 
| child. Her fair face had a bright flush upon it, 


You must know! Don’t 
You know I won't be 





which faded slightly when I advanced and sternly 
charged her with the theft. 
Aunt Dorothy shrieked, and Ella, who was sit- 
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ting, looking the picture of misery, when I en- 
tered, hid her face in her hands; but Mabel 
Turnour, looking more beautiful than I had ever 
seen her look, rose up and faced me, only the now 
deathly pallor of her countenance betraying her 
inward fears. Outwardly, she was as bold as a 
lion. 

“ Don’t you see it all, aunt?” I said. “ Don’t 
you see how you have harbored a viper, and how 
she has injured that poor innocent child there? I 
have a warrant to artest her.” 

‘What have you done?” cried Aunt Dorothy, 
in sudden horror. ‘ How have you dared to in- 
fere, meddling, officious boy ?”’ 

Miss Turnour laughed mockingly; but her hour 
had come. Even Aunt Dorothy was obliged to 
own that for Ella’s sake Mabei’s boxes must un- 
dergo an investigation. And, not to weary by de- 
tails, I need only say that search resulted in the 
discovery, amongst many other things of minor 
consequence, of fifty-six letters addressed to my 
aunt, which she had opened and suppressed, mine 
amongst others — pawn-tickets, empty spirit- bottles, 
and innumerable other articles. ‘The case seemed 
clear enough to convict her ten times over, and she 
was lodged in jail, parting from Aunt Doroth 
with much assumed grief ; whilst the latter shran 
from me with ill-concealed aversion, and was far 
more filled with indignation than gratitude for my 
having taken so much trouble to deliver her from 
such a woman. 

I have said she was good-looking; and her 
beauty was so powerful, that when her trial came 
on, notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence 
against her, the police magistrate, plainly biased 
by her fair face, intimated an intention to dis- 
charge her, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
remand her. 

Ere her next appearance, we, by the influence 
of our solicitor, had induced Aunt Dorothy to ob- 
tain discharge of her bail for Mabel on the Brighton 
charge. Owing to the refusal of the pawnbroker 
to swear that it was she, and no other, who had 
pawned the clock, the benefit of the doubt was 
cordially granted her by the magistrate, and he 
dismissed the case. But a Sussex constable re- 
arrested her on the Brighton charge as she was 
retiring, and in due course she was tried there, 
and sentenced to six months’ hard labor, the pros- 
ecutrix there withdrawing, of her own free will, 
all charges against Ella. She received her sen- 
tence coolly; and when it was over, I heard that 
a man, who said he was her husband, was waiting 
to take her away. Some years afterwards, I heard 
that she and a notorious housebreaker, with whom 
she had consorted, had been sentenced to penal 
servitude, 

Thé foregoing narrative, which is founded upon 
incidents that actually occurred, is another illus- 
tration of the evils of indiscriminate acquaintance- 
ship. In my aunt’s case, it turned out that, in 
answer to her advertisement for a maid, a young 
woman of prepossessing appearance and manner 
had applied and had been engaged, without proper 
investigation as to her character, and, as was 
afterward ascertained, solely on the strength of a 
Sorged testimoniad. 








APPARATUS FOR VIEWING THE 
INTERIOR OF THE MOUTH. 


A” ingenious arrangement for illuminating the in- 

terior of the mouth in tiroat-diseases has been 
devised which enables the operator to examine very 
critically certain parts which would otherwise be 
invisible. An Argand burner is placed behind the 


patient at such an angle that the pencil of light is | 


made to fall upon a silver mirror which covers one 
of the eyes of the observer, or may be attached to 
the centre of his forehead, and from which it is re- 
flected back into the interior of the mouth. 





The observer, by moving his head, can sweep the 
pencil of light over as wide an angle as may be de- 
sired, and is thus enabled to make a careful exam- 
ination of the tonsils, throat, and back of the mouth. 
Many of our physicians who make a specialty of 
throat diseases use this invention in their practice. 
They generally have a gas Argand burner on a 
bracket near an operating-table, in the drawers of 
which are the necessary surgical instruments and 
= pumps for injecting spray into the 

hroat. 








EMANCIPATION DAY IN CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


N our last issue we gave an illustration of the 
celebration of Emancipation Day in Charleston, 
S. C., on the 8th of January, showing the assembly 
of colored militia and firemen on Citadel Square 
previous to the great parade. Our present sketches 
depict more completely the observances of the 
day. The square overlooked by the castellated 
buildings that compose the Citadel has long been 
the rendezvous for participants in military and civic 
processions. It is situated in the northern part of 
the city. The buildings have been used for various 
purposes since their erection. At one time they 
formed the United States Arsenal ; then they were 
occupied by State troops; after that they were de- 
voted to the State Military Academy. At the close 
of the war they were abandoned by the Academy 
authorities, and they have since been used as 
quarters for United States troops. 

The thirteen original States were represented in 
the procession 5 colored girls dressed in white, and 
seated upon a hook-and-ladder truck of the Fire 
Department. The Goddess of Liberty was rendered 
more conspicuous than her companions by being 
attired in blue, and furnished with a shield, flowers 
and patriotic devices. The truck displayed the 








United States and State flags, and the girls were 
escorted by the Fire Company. 

The members of the Union League were preceded 
by an officer bearing a copy of the Bible, with a 
sword laid across ils open pages, supported on 
either side by candle-bearers. 

After marching through the principal streets, the 
procession wound around the music-stand on the 
Battery, where the Emancipation Proclamation was 
read amid the utinost silence. 


BELL’S ARTICULATING TELEPHONE. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND BY 
ELECTRICITY. 
TTEMPTS to transmit musical or articulate 
sounds to a distance by means of electrical 
communication have been made partially success- 
ful by the early experiments of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone in England, Philipp Reis in Germany, and 
Elisha Gray in the United States; but it has been 
left to Mr. Graham Bell, of Boston, to invent an 
apparatus by means of which the sound of the 
human voice may be transmitted by electricity 
along a telegraph line, and heard, as a voice, at the 
other end. The articulating telephone of Mr. 
Graham Bell, of which we give illustrations on page 
373, consists of two parts, a transmitting instrument 
and a receiver, and all the parts are characterized 
by extreme simplicity. 

The transmitting instrument, which is represented 
in Fig. 1, consists of a horizontal electro-magnet 
attached to a pillar about two inches above a hori- 
zontal mahogany stand; in front of the poles of 
this magnet—or, more correctly speaking, mag- 
neto-electric inductor—is fixed to the stand, in a 
vertical plane, a circular brass ring, over which is 
stretched a membrane, carrying at its centre a 
smail oblong piece of soft iron, which plays in front 
of the inductor-magnet whenever the membrane is 
in a state of vibxation. This membrane can be 
tightened like a drum by the three mill-headed screws 
shown in the drawing. ‘he ends of the coil sur- 
rounding the magnet terminate in two binding- 
screws, by which the instrament is put in circuit 
with the receiving instrument, which is shown in 
Fig 2. 

This instrument consists of a vertical bar electro- 
magnet, inclosed in a tube of soft iron, by which 
its magnetic field is condensed and its attractive 
power within the area is increased. Over this is 
fixed, attached by a screw at a point near its cir- 
cumference, a thin sheet-iron armature of the thick- 
ness of a sheet of cartridge-paper, and this, when 
under the influence of the transmitted currents, 
acts parily as a vibrator and partly as a resonator. 
‘lhe magnet, with its armature, is mounted upon a 
little bridge, which is attached to a mahogany stand 
similar to that of the transmitting instrument. The 
action of the apparatus is as follows: When a note 
or word is sounded into the mouthpiece of the trans- 
mitter, its membrane vibrates in unison with the 
sound, and in doing so carries the soft-iron inductor 
attached to it backwards and forwards in presence 
of the electro-magnet, inducing a series of magneto- 
electric currents in its surrounding helix, which are 
transmitted by the conducting wire to the receiving 
instruments, and a corresponding vibration is, 
therefore, set up in the thin iron armature sufficient 
to produce sonorous vibrations, by which articu- 
lated words can be distinctly and clearly recog- 
nized. In former instruments the vibrations were 
produced by a make-and-break arrangement, so 
that while a number of vibrations per second, as 
well as the time-measures, were correctly transmit- 
ted, there was no variation in the strength of the 
current, whereby the quality of-tone was also 
recorded. This defect did not prevent the trans- 
mission of pure musical notes, nor even the’ dis- 
cord produced by a mixture of them, but the 
complicated variations of tone, of quality, and of 
modulation, which make up the human voice, re- 
quires something more than a mere isochronism of 
vibratory impulses. In Mr, Bell’s apparatus not 
only are the vibrations in the receiving instrument 
isochronou- with those of the transmitting mem- 
brane, but hey wre at the same time similar in 
quality to the sound producing 
them ; for the current being induced 
by an inductor vibrating with the 
voice, differences of amplitude of 
vibrations cause differences in 
strength of the impulses, and the 
articulate sound as of a person 
speaking is produced at the other 
end. The practical working of Mr. 
Bell’s telephone was shown last 
Summer to a distinguished company 
of scientific men at the Centennial 
. Exhibition, over a circuit of several 
miles of wire. Since that time the 
experiments have been successfully 
repeated on a circuit of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and there ap- 
gas to be no doubt that an audi- 

le conversation, so to speak, 
could be carried on between per- 
sons stationed several hundred 
miles from each other. At the 
trial in Philadelphia Professor Watson, of Ann 
Arbor, read extracts from the morning pa- 
pers to Sir William Thomson, who was in an- 
other building eonstructively several miles away, 
and the latter recognized the voice of the reader, 
and wrote down what he said, to show that the 
words were accurately transmitted. Such sen- 
tences as the following were spoken with unmis- 
takable distinctness by the circular disk armature 
of the magnet: ‘‘ The Senate has resolved to 
print a thousand extra copies.”’ ‘‘ The Americans 
in London have resolved to celebrate the com- 
ing 4th of July.’’ The words were spoken b 
Professor Watson, at the far end of the telegrap 
wire, holding his mouth to the stretched mem- 
brane, carrying a little piece of soft iron, which 
was thus made to perform in the neighborhood of 
an electro-magnet in circuit with the line move- 
ments proportional to the sonorific motions of the 
air. The apparatus of Mr. Graham Bell is founded 
on the mathematica! conception that “‘ if electricity 
is to convey all the delicacies of quality which dis- 
tinguish articulate speech, the strength of its 
current must vary continuously, and, as nearly as 
may be, in simple proportion to the velocity of a 

article of air engaged in constituting the sound.” 

t will be seen from this that, simple as tie instru- 
ment appears to the eye, it is the result of pro- 
found mathematical calculations combined with an 
intimate knowledge of the vibratory movement of 
sound and of the laws of electrical phenomena. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Batak Massacre. 
One of our foreign cuts this week illustrates the trial 
in Phillipopolis ot the Bashi-Bazouks or “irregular ’’ 
troops of the Turkish army, for the massacre of two 





hundred and fifty citizens of Batak, in Bulgaria, last 
year. It appears that the Batak Christians had revolted, 
and, being suppressed, two hundred and fifty of their 
men were placed in charge of the prisoner shown on 
trial. He was ordered to take them to a town where 
they could be held as hostages, but, instead of carrying 
out this order, he took them to the churchyard, and 
directed his Basbi-Bazouks to slaughter them all. Two 
out of the number escaped to some fields, but were 
eventually cut down by some gypsies. The fiends have 
nearly all been captured afid will doubtless receive justice- 


Guarding the Turkish Frontier. 


Despite the cessation of actual hostilities between 
Turkey and her insurrectionary provinces, 0a account 
of the armistice, the most rigorous vigilance is observed 
on both sides of the Pruth frontier. On the Constanti- 
nople side quaintly costumed Cossacks are posted as 
videttes along the shore of the river, and the traveler 
must be well protected by a duly authenticated passport 
to be enabled to pass them. The Roumanians, on their 
part, ure equally on the alert, and are availing them- 
selves also of this brief breathing-spell to effect a 
thorough organization of their regular army and militia 


A British Cabinet Council. 


Only second in importance to the momentous Confer- 
ence of the Plenipotentiaries of the leading European 
Powers at the capital of Turkey may the recent delibera- 
tions of Lord Beaconstield aud his British colleagues be 
considered. The Cabinet Council, on New Year’s Day, 
was attended by all the Cabinct Ministers save the 
Marquis of Salisbury. There is something characteris- 
tic in the plain and unpretentious appearance of the 
small house in Downing Street, which serves as the 
official residence of the First Lord of the British Trea- 
sury, and as the place where the Cabinet Councils are 
held. Yet the interior is comfortable and roomy 
enough. So business-like are the appointments of this 
apartment, that the visitor is reminded of the board- 
room of an important company. As will be observed, 
it is of good dimensions and absolutely free from luxury 
of any kind. Every care is taken, of course, to secure 
secrecy. Thus there are double doors and double win- 
dows, the latter looking upon St. James’s Park. A quiet 
tone pervades the room. The statesmen seated round 
the table will be readily recognized. On the right-hand 
side sits the Earl of Beaconstield, having to his left the 
Earl of Derby (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) , 
and to his right Lord Cairns (the Lord Chancellor), 
next to whom is the Duke of Richmond (President of 
the Council). The chair at the end of the table nearest 
the spectator is filled by the Earl of Carnarvon (Colonial 
Secretary), who is faced by the Right Hon. R. A. Cross 
(Home Secretary); the Ministers on the left-hand side 
of the table, counting them from Lord Carnarvon’s end, 
being respectively Lord John Manners (Postmaster- 
General), the Right Hon. Ward Hunt (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), Sir Staffurd Northcote (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), and the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy 
(Secretary for War). 


The Plenary Conference at 
Constantinople. 

The full Conference on the Eastern Question was 
opened in the grand saloon of the Turkish Admiralty, on 
Saturday, December 23d, last. This palace is a substan- 
tial, square building, looking on the Golden Horn; the 
Conference saloon in the Turkish Admiralty is radiant 
with color and embellished to a high degree, the painted 
ceiling glowing with all the colors of the rainbow; the 
brilliant chandeliers being of red and white, to match the 
dark-red and white lace curtains that vail the windows; 
the hues of the luxurious Turkish carpet, and of the 


‘chairs with red silk linings, contrasting richly with the 


cream-colored walls; and many-hued vases resting on 
the white marble mantelpiece, above which is a lofty 
mirror. Seated at the round table, it will be noted, are 
Safvet Pasha (Turkish Minister tor Foreign Affairs) and 
Edhem Pasha (Turkish Ambassador at Berlin), as repre- 
sentatives of the Sublime Porte; Baron Werther, the 
Resident German Ambassador at Constantinople; Count 
Zichy, the Resident Ambassador of Austria; Baron 
Calice, the Austrian Agent at Bucharest; the Comte de 
Bourgoing, the Resident Ambassador of France; the 
Comte de Chaudordy, French Ambassador at Madrid; Sir 
Henry Elliot, Resident Ambassador of England; the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Special Plenipotentiary from 
England; Count Corti, the Resident Minister of Italy; 
and General Ignatieff, the Resident Ambassador of 
Russia, At the small table near the windows are seated 
the three secretarics of the Conference. 


The New Turkish Constitution. 


While the Conference was holding its first meeting 
and the delegates were exchanging credentials, salvos 
of guns announced the inauguration of Midhat Pasha’s 
new Constitution at Stamboul A pouring rain some. 
what marred the ceremony, which accordingly was by 
no means impressive. A crowd of motley type gathered 
before the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the Sublime 
Porte. In the centre of the building a box had been con- 
structed, and here stood the Grand Vizier, Midhat Pasha, 
who with various Greek, Armenian and Jewish digni- 
taries awaited the Sultan’s firman, which for the future, 
was to equalize Turks and Christians in the eyes of 
Mohammedan Jaw. The courtyard was lined with troops. 
The Sultan’s secretary presented Midhat Pasha with a 
richly decorated envelepe, which the Grand Vizier at 
once kissed and pressed to his head in token of obedi- 
ence, subsequently handing it to his subordinates to do 
likewise. He next read the terms of the Constitution 
out to the assembled crowd, and then the Imaum of 
the Porte recited numerous prayers, the last being for 
the Sultan. The guns finally boomed forth a salute, and 
the long-promised Constitution was an established fact. 


London Police Pensioners. 


Scotland Yard in London is the well-known Police 
Headquarters of that great metropolis. It is ordinarily 
a very quiet spot, but during the first week of this year 
its repose was greatly disturbed, as, indeed, it is each 
year at that season. The occasion was the payment of 
pensions to the retired members of the force. The 
scene is shown in ourcut, At the semicircular-shaped 
end of the room, which is separated from the worthy 
crowd by a desk and a couple of forms, the pensioners 
come up, hand in their certificates and the sum of one 
penny, and receive in exchange a printed receipt, which 
they take to the next room to get cashed. Very good 
pay indeed do some of these excellent folks receive 
from their grateful country, for with many it exceeds 
fifty pounds a year, which is a pension at least forty per 
cent. better than the men will get who join the “force” 
in the present day, even after thirty years’ service. 


A Turkish Prison. 


The prison” at Philippopolis may probably be ac- 
ceptéd as a type of all the similar establishments in 
Turkey, and English correspondents concur in asserting 
that its management is far superior to what they ex- 
pected to see there. The present Governor is a very 
humane man, and has done a great deal for the im- 
provement of the place. Not long ago all prisoners were 
placed in the cells, which are now only used for the 
condemned and worst cases. By his orders several 
rooms were built over these cells, and are anything but 
prison-like; they are large and well lighted. The pris- 
oners themselves make their abode look more miser- 
able than necessary by banging wet ‘clothing on lines 
across the rooms, and littering the walls with their 
rags. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—An American pilgrimage will reach Rome 
about the close of June. 


—Over seventy members of the Vermont 
Legislature attend a prayer-meeting every morning. 


—To cELEBRATE the Queen’s assumption of her 
new title, 15,988 good-conduct prisoners were released. 


—tTue American Consulate at Aix-la-Chapelle 
bas been transferred to Cologne, where we have hitherto 
had a “Consular Agent,”’ who is now suppressed. 


—Tye Shah of Persia will visit Europe again 
in the Spring of 1878, and is studying French and Eng- 
lish that he may be able to converse with the people. 


—Ir was an old but a good thing said by a 
French paragrapher lately, to the effect that he hates a 
girl when she is trying to be a woman and a woman when 
she is trying to be a girl. 


—A LEcTuRER on optics, in explaining the 
mechanism of the organ of vision, remarked: ‘ Let any 
man gaze closely into his wife’s eye, and he will see him- 
self looking exceedingly small.” 


—Tue boilers of the ill-fated Sunnyside lie at 
the bottom of the ocean off Sandy Hook. They were 
sold to a Southern firm, but the vessel in which they were 
shipped was wrecked at the place above mentioned. 


—A Trenton boy sent off a carrier-pigeon the 
other day, all prepared for a visit to Bordentown, and as 
the bird raised and was about striking a bee-line for 
Bordentown, somebody shot it. The affair is now about 
to end in a ‘awsuit. 


—A To.epo steamboat captain, on hearing of 
the death of Vanderbilt, decorated his vessel gayly with 
flagsand streamers, and blew the whistle all day long. 
He said the Commodore had once wronged him, and con- 
sequently he felt like celebrating. 


—Tue Sultan does not weary of economizing. 
He has sent all the horses not actually needed for the 
service of his household to the army, and will distribute 
Abdul Aziz’s valuable menagerie among the zoological 
gardens of London, Paris and Brussels. 


—Tue annual report of the President of Har- 
vard College shows that the number of students in the 
college has tripled in thirty years, and doubled in twenty 
years ; that the law and medical schools have fluctuated 
in numbers of students; that the scientific school has 
fallen off. 


—Amone the tramps entertained at Holyoke 
last week was one named Nils Ekstrum, a man who, 
fifty-one years of age, has been ‘‘on the road” as a 
tramp for seventeen years. He had in his pocket a 
temperance tract which a woman had once given him for 
a dinner. 


—Tue Brussels omnibuses are now fitted with 
letter-boxes, in which passengers or people living along 
the road may deposit letters The boxes are removed 
and emptied at the end of each trip. A similar devioo 
has been in practice for some years on the Chicago 
street cars. 


—Tuenre were last year 7,759 deserters from the 
English army, and for some years past the desertians 
have averaged twenty a day. On the other hand, there 
has been for the past six months a marked improve- 
ment in the number as well as in the class of recruits 
at the military stations throughout England. 


—Tue Fort Worth (Texas) Standard says the 
slaughter of buffaloes is immense. _On an average one 
thousand will approximate closely to the number killed 
each day during the pleasant days of the hunting 
season, fifteen hundred men being on the range engaged 
in killing and preserving the hides and meats. 


—Uncie Sam has a pretty good-sized farm still 
left. According to the report of Secretary Chandler, 
6,524,326 acres wero disposed of during the last fiscal 
year, for which the cash receipts were $1,747,215. 86. 
During the year 21,806,517.25 acres were surveyed, 
leaving yet to be surveyed 1,132,665,214.53 acres. 


—A man in Cincinnati owned a pet panther. 
He went off recently with his wife and family for a visit 
of a couple days, leaving the pet panther and his mother- 
in-law to keep house. On his return his grief can be 
imagined on discovery that it was the panther that was 
dead, not the mother-in-law. The old lady had talked 
the poor animal to death. 


—A QureEr lawsuit has been brought at Monaco 
by a gentleman of Marseilles who was refused admission 
to the Casino, where the day before he had lost a consider- 
able sum of money, b i S were not 
sufficiently refined! The question raised is whether or 
not the proprietor of a public gambling-hell can exclude 
a visitor, and on what grounds, 





—A runner of errands died in Paris the other 
day at an advanced age, and it was found that though he 
had been supposed to be miserably poor, he had collected 
forty-two thousand francs, which were stored in a cup- 
board in his room. He was such a miser that he had 
been known to make his breakfast off the stale bread 
and vegetables thrown out from the offal heaps. 


—Tue proverb that “It's an ill wind that 
blows nobody good ”’ has received a striking verification 
in the case of a Georgia planter, whose cotton crop, 
four hundrod bales, was detained on its way to market 
by a low stage of water on the Chattahoochee River until 
the price advanced so that he realized $2,500 more 
than he would have received had his cotton been carried 
through in the usual time, 


—In the old prison of Amsterdam, Holland, 
the beam riveted in the wall upon which eapital offend- 
ers were formerly executed has never been removed, 
though the death punishment has long been abolished 
by the Dutch Government. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the number of assassinations has since steadily de- 
creased, and no questions are to-day raised touching the 
advisability of restoring the gibbet and the rope. 


—Two treasure galleons of the celebrated 
Spanish Armada were, it seems, wrecked on Chesil 
Beach, Dorsetshire, England, where, after a very heavy 
storm, the Portlanders keep a sharp lookout on the 7 
clay in West Bay. The recent heavy gales having 
scoured away the shingle, among other waifs, the Lon- 
don Times says, a bar of pure silver, 3 lbs. 2 ozs. in 
weight, was lately found, which, having been tested, 
was valued at sixty dollars. 


—Lasr year the English Life-boat Institution 
saved 498. lives, besides rescuing 18 vessela. It also 
granted rewards for saving 85 lives by fishing and other 
boats, making a total of 583 lives saved last year mainly 
tbrough its means, Since its formation the society has 
contributed to the saving of 24,372 shipwrecked per- 
sons, for which service it has granted 968 gold and 
silver medals, besides pecuniary rewards to the amount 
of £50,020. Notwithstanding the peril and* exposure 
incurred by the crews last year, only one life was lost 
from the 256 life-boats of the society, although about 
12,000 men were out in them on all occasions during 
the twelve months. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE CELERRATION OF EMANCIPATION DAY, JANUARY $rg, 








AT 


 H Assembling on the Citadel Parade, 2. Watching the Procession, 3. The Boy Drum Corps. 4. The Thirteen States. 5. The Union League. 6, Reading the Emancipation Proclamation on the Battery. 
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CARD HOUSES. 


Y little niece and II read 
i My Plato in my. easy-chair ; 
And she was building on the floor 
A pack of cards with wondrous care, 


We worked in silence, but, alas! 
Among the cards a mighty spill 
And then the little ape exclaimed : 
‘*Well! Such is Life! Look, Uncle Will!” 


I gave a start and dropped my book— 
It was the Phedo I had read— 
A sympathetic current thrilled, 
Like lightning, through my heart and head. 


I eyed with curious awe the child, 
The unconscious Sibyl, where she sat, 
Whose thoughtless tongue could babble forth 
Strange parables of life aud fate. 


Yet such is life! a Babel house, 
A common doom hath tumbled all, 

King, queen, and knave, and plain, and trump, 
A motley crew in motley fall! 


We rear our hopes, no Pharaoh’s tomb, 
Nor brass could build so sure a name ; 
But, soon or late, a sad collapse, 
And great the ruin of the same. 


Ah, such is life! Oh, sad and strange 
That love and wisdom so ordain! 
Sore ere the builder's bands have yet 
One card against another Jain ; 


Some when the house is tiny still; 

Some when you've built a little more ; 
And some when patience hath achieved 

A second, third or higher floor. 


Or should you win the topmost stage, 

Yet is the strength but toil and pain— 
And here the tiny voice rejoined, 

**But I can build it up again.” 


My height of awe was reached. Can babes 
Behold what reason scans in vain? 
Ah, childbood is divine, I thought— 
Yes, Lizzie, build it up again] 








BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 
BY 
BurRKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER III.—THE ROYAL BOX AT THE ADELPHI. 


R. FIENNES only took one turn in the Row, 
and then went back to Maurigy’s, where he 
dined alone. 

It was scarcely a month since he had buried his 
baby son by the side of his first-born in that quiet 
corner of the cemetery of Montmartre, and the 
remembrance of his dead child was unusually strong 
upon him this evening, oppressing his aching heart 
with a feeling of utter desolation. 

When dinner was over,.and he was left alone 
over his wine and walnuts, in the midst of a cold 
and stately wilderness of shining mahogany, listen- 
ing to the voice of mighty Babylon, which made 
itself heard in a subdued roar even then, deadened, 
yet audible, like distant thunder, through the thick 
oak doors, the feeling of desolation which he had 
experienced all the afternoon gained ground until 
it opptessed him like a nightmare. The gloom, 
the vastness, the frowning immensity of this great, 
heartless, crowded, mammon-worshiping London— 
this stony city of granite and gold and iron—weighed 
him down till he felt asif he could scarcely breathe. 
He was utterly alone here; in this thronged soli- 
tude, so awfully solitary, a stranger among 4 strange 
people, in a strange city, where he had not a single 

riend in all its wide, wide miles of streets—a 
single soul who knew him, a single human being 
who, if he ore down dead on the pavement, 
would identify his body, or tell who he was, except 
Henry Addingfield, and they had met almost as 
strangers after an absence of many years. No; he was 
lost, utterly lost, in this great, awful Babylon, swal- 
lowed up in the surging crowds of its thoroughfares, 
Yet London was but a little portion of the wide, 
wide world, and was he not in reality, if not in 
seeming, as friendless everywhere? Could any 
loneliness be more lonely than the terrible solitude 
of his own sad, empty heart ? 

At last he could bear the feeling no longer; he 
must shake it off. He would go out into the 
streets, to the theatres— anywhere, only to get rid 
of this morbid state of depression. 

He took up the Zimes, and looked over the bulletin 
of the theatres. Nothing particular was going on, 
of course, at them ; all the stars were out of town, 
and only a few burlesques and old stock-pieces 
were dragging out their weary weight before the 
footlights to meagre houses, half full of “ paper.” 
Fechter, however, was playing one of his popular 
characters at the Adelphi, in a dramatized romance 
of Paul Feval’s, which had had a great run two 
a back, and had now been resuscitated for the 

nefit of the deadest weeks of the dead season 
before Christmas ; and Mr. Fiennes determined to 
direct his steps there forth®ith. 

Half an hour afterwards he was being rattled pre- 
cipitately down the Strand in a rakish hansom, 
and was at length deposited at the entrance of the 
Adelphi in a state of preservation perfectly miracu- 
lous, considering the crowd of carriages, drays, 
cabs and ‘busses they had escaped collision with, 
by the hairbreadth of an inch, about Charin 
Cross, Surely this genus cabby must be fevered 
with the surveillance of a special providence, as 
Dumas tells us drunken men are. 

Being an entire stranger in London, Mr. Fiennes 
did not seruple to go to the dress-circle; he had a 
great dislike to the orchestra-stalls, founded on a 
rooted objection to sitting below the footlights 
and seeing the actors and actresses cut off just 
above the ankles, and also did not care to be 
deafened with the overture to ‘“‘ I] Barbiere’’ or the 
Kermesse in “ Faust,” so he prepared to take a 
balcony-ticket, afid ten minutes after was con- 
tentedly seated in one of those comfortable arm- 
chairs in the front row of the brilliantly lighted 
dress-circle, watching the drop-scene descend over 
the finale of a most stupid first piece, as he re- 


clined luxuriously back amongst the magnificent | 


Russian sables of that princely garment which 
had excited the remark of honest Cecil Burling- 
ford, while his plain ivory lorgnette rested on the 











red velvet cushion before him. Motionless he sat ; 


there, sadly, wearily, his cheek resting on one thin, 
white, blue- veined hand, while the other lay list- 
lessly on the playbill by his knee. He never 
raised his head from its bowed position, never 
lifted those large, dark, mournful eyes, after his 


first survey of the house, but remained lost in a | 


kind of triste reverie, regardless of the bright scene 
around, and entirely unconscious of the lively in- 
terest which his deep mourning and singular beauty 
were exciting amongst his neighbors of both sexes, 
who leveled their opera-glasses at him sans céré- 
monie, with perfectly audible murmurs of admira- 
tion and curiosity. 

Years ago—in my transition state of verdant 
greenness, before I studied men and things as Juan 
studied natural history when I and my brother 
were wont to sit in a drafty proscenium-box of a 
miserable little provincial theatre, shaking our sides 
with laughter, while the tears rolled down our cheeks 
at the shady jokes of that inimitable low Irish 
comedian, dear old Frank Drew, doing “‘ Handy 
Andy” in corduroy breeches and blue worsted 
stockings, I was led to suppose that a London 
audience always remained in a holy state of highbred 
composure that never condescended to display the 
smallest trace of emotion, pleasurable or other- 
wise ; but personal experience has long ago taught 
me that a London audience is ready—above all 
others, perhaps—to applaud, criticise or censure, 
and that not only the business of the stage, but 
everything else that comes in its way. 

Aud so it fell out that, during the entr’acte, 
while the orchestra was playing ‘Thalberg’s famous 
arrangement of “ Home, sweet Home,” that the 
audience at the Adelphi criticised Mr. Fiennes, and 
found that he was good. 

How little the gayly attired people crowding 
that bright denattle guessed that a suspicious 
moisture, very much like tears, dimmed the light 
of those large, sad eyes, as the strains of that 
touchingly familiar melody fell on his ear, or that 
the poor mourner’s lonely heart had gone back to 
his own desolate home far away, where the voices 
of his children were silenced for ever through the 
empty rooms, and haunting spectres of dead hopes 
and anguished memories alone kept watch among 
the cold, gray ashes of the forsaken hearth ! 

At last, however, the curtain drew up, and Mr. 
Fiennes made a greateffort to rouse himself andshake 
of the melancholy that oppressed him in the con- 
templation of ‘“ Ilawes Craven’s beautiful scenery,” 
which was really wonderfully good, and the choice, 
romantic acting of Fechter, who was received 
as usual with lively expressions of satisfaction, 
and bowed his most graceful acknowledgments 
thereat; but in a few moments another source of 
interest appeared, and Mr. Fiennes was roused in 
earnest —roused in spite of himself. 

It happened that he was sitting on the right- 
hand side of the theatre, just opposite the royal 
box, with its heavy velvet hangings and gilded bla- 
zonry, Which had been empty hitherto, and, throw- 
ing his eyes in that direction, Michael Fiennes 
saw the door thrown wide open with every mark 
of deference, and the next moment a most dis- 
tinguished-looking party entered, consisting of 
three ladies and two gentlemen, and, after some 
little stir and conversation, settled themselves into 
their places in the luxurious crimson velvet chairs 
in front of the box. 

One lady, a splendid-looking woman of forty 
regally attired in black velvet, with a diamond 
star in her dark hair and a plain diamond cross 
hanging from a broad band of black velvet round 
her throat, took her seat on the right, while a tall, 
leonine felldéw, with a tawny beard, and Guardsman 
written in every movement of his handsome per- 
son, arranged her magnificent ermine cloak com- 
fortably across the back of her chair. The second 
lady (and this was the lovely girl on whom Mi- 
chael’s attention was fixed) took the centre chair 
with the haughtiest possible air of regal right; 
leaving the third, the one on her left, to be occu- 
pied by the gentleman who attended her, and who 
was a slight, fair, d/asé looking personage, indo- 
lent and supercilious; a fop from the crown of 
his small head, with its blonde chevelure parted 
down the middle, to the sole of his thin dress 
boots. Michael remembered having met him on 
the steps of the Carlton that afternoon, on which 
oceasion the dandy had stared at him with an 
exquisite refinement of insolence that can only be 
attained by perfect breeding. Snobs may be inso- 
lent—often are—-but they are also rude. Horatio 
Plunkett was superlatively’ insolent, but he was 
always superlatively polite. 

The third lady was a person of no importance 
whatever—probably a weli-diveued gouvernante or 
attendant of some kind—who sat behind in the 
shadow of the curtain, and during the evening was 
seldom addressed. 

A murmur of irrepressible admiration circulated 
round Michael Fiennes as the party entered the 
box. For a moment the business of the stage was 
forgotten, and all the glasses were directed to- 
wards the royal box, so potent is the spell of 
great beauty, and so transcendently lovely was 
that calmly radiant, beautiful vision of highbred 
end which almost dazzled the dark eyes of 

fichael Fiennes, accustomed even as he was to 
the pensive beauty of Polish comtesses and the 
wonderous fascinations of French marquises, irre- 
sistible now as in the days of La Valliére and Mon- 
tespan, of the Pompadour and the Dubarry. 

““Who can she be ?’”’ he asked himself, with an 
unwonted look of interest in his face, which but a 
few minutes past had been so sadly downcast 
and weary. The royal family was out of town, 
as were all the Danish and German notabili- 
ties, and everybody else. ‘I suppose they are 
ladies belonging to the Court who are ac- 
cidentally in town,’’ soliloquized Michael Fiennes. 
“The elderly lady in black velvet looks like 
a duchess at least; what a magnificent woman 
she is, too, though rather passée.’’ Then he looked 
again at the haughty beauty in the middle; how 
splendidly lovely she was, how divinely fair—the 
very perfection of thoroughbred English beauty. 
No wonder that everybody was looking at her. 

Presently he laid down his ivory lorgnette, 
and glanced around him. He must know who she 
was, even if he had to ask his next neighbor, whom 
he had never seen in his life before. On his right 
sat an elderly person, respectable and matronly, 








in a white burnoose of some particularly thin ma- 
terial, which looked suspiciously as if it had been 
washed, and, indeed, smelt faintly of yellow soap ; 
and her thin, grayish hair screwed into a micro- 
scopic chignon at the back of her head. Her 
daughters were with her, too—painfully plain, coun- 
trified-looking girls, freckled and with snub noses, 
one of whom wore spectacles; they were both as 
tall as Maypoles and about as well developed, at- 
tired in garments of rustic simplicity, which had 
evidently been fabricated by the most primitive 
of village dressmakers, and looked as if they had 
not been put on, but had simply been thrown on 
their present wearers by the popular medium of the 
pitchfork, and had stuck there somehow by mis- 
take. A 

It was plainly evident that those people were 
the wife and deaghiors of some rustic parson, 
come up from the depths of an obscure country 

lace to see the sights of “ Lunnon Town,” and 
Mr, Fiennes knew that it was perfectly useless 
making inquiries of them. 

On his Teft sat a little lawyer, from the neigh- 
borhood of Chancery Lane, fat, dark, and fifty, 
with twinkling eyes. Michael Fiennes determined 
to apply to him. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said he, in his deep, musical 
tones, with the slightest —just the very slightest— 
foreign accent, ‘but can you tell me who those 
ladies are in the royal box opposite ?” 

‘Don’t name it,” said the little lawyer, good- 
humoredly. “The lady in black velvet is the 
Marchioness of Aylesford, and the lady next her is 
her sister-in-law, Lady Diana Charteris. I be- 
lieve she is considered the most beautiful woman 
in England. The gentleman on her left is the 
Honorable Horatio Plunkett, Lord Hope-Rough- 
den’s son. I do not know the other, but I believe 
he is Captain Burlingford, of the Guards.’’ 

‘‘Thanks; I am much obliged,’ answered Mr. 
Fiennes, and took up hfs opera-glass again. 

So this was Lady Diana Charteris, the haughty 
English beauty of whose disdain{ul loveliness and 
cold insensibility he had heard so much? He 
gazed at her with renewed interest now. Was she 
really as cold as people said ? Was there really no 
warm heart beating beneath the snow of that soft 
white bosom ?—no soul of tenderness, or love, or 
joy animating that glorious form — nothing but a 
worldly spirit of never-satisfied ambition? Or was 
she calumniated ? 

Yes, that was it, Michael felt sure. The world 
was very hard, and cruel, and unjust; it had ca- 
lumniated her. He could never look into that pure, 
proud face, with its large, clear, liquid-blue eyes, 
and believe one syllable against her; such a thing 
would have been treason to the evidence of his 
senses. No, she was all that was good, and sweet 
and womanly, as well as high-bred and beautiful. 

And, after all, if what the uncharitable world 
chose to say of her was founded upon fact; if she 
was cold in her manner, haughty and imperious, 
apt to look disdainfully on men and things, and to 
listen with careless indifference to the passionate 
tales of love and devotion men were so ready to 

our into her ear—what then? |’erhaps her own 
cart of hearts had never really been touched. 
Somehow or another, Mr. Fiennes experienced an 
indescribable and most unaccountable feeling of 
pleasure at that thought, though it could scarcely 
matter to him whether Lady Diana had ever felt 
‘that fevered dream called love” or not. Be- 
sides, he had known so many fascinating femmes 
du monde entirely given to err the other way; so 
many wickedly charming marquises and viscom- 
tesses moving en grande socié/é with beaux noms, 
and outwardly speckless reputations, who behind 
the scenes were the frailest of the frail, that 
Michael Fiennes, whose noble sense of purity and 
honor had often turned away sickened and dis- 
gusted from the sight of vice in high places, felt 
that Lady Diana’s coldness was a fault on the 
right side—if, indeed, it was a fault at all—and 
rather refreshing than otherwise; like the dewy 
fragrance of some pure white rose, freshly gathered 
from the garden early on a sweet Spring morning, 
beside a yase of faded exotics drooping and /létris, 
standing among the empty champagne- bottles, 
lobster-shells and flaming wax-candles, of some 
disorderly table, after a midnight orgie. 

And then, good heavens ! how beautiful she was! 
—how very, very lovely, with that wealth of fair, 
almost silvery hair, carried back in shining masses 
from her low, broad Psyche-like forehead, and 
those large, clear, turquoise-blue eyes, full of liquid 
light, that bad a way of looking at people from 
under their drooping lids with a sort of proud in- 
difference that was too supremely careless for 
scorn, as if she did not even trouble herself to 
think about them. 

Her face was pre-eminently patrician in its per- 
fect contour—one of those faces that are never 
seen except amongst the oldest and most thorough- 
bred races of the vieille noblesse—a face that car- 
ried its own patent of nobility stamped indelibly 
on its beautiful features. 

Her nose was a haughty little Bourbon, her 
chin and mouth delicately formed, yet indicative of 
great power of will and force of character; the 
under lip was rather full, and protruded slightly, 
which was the only defect (if defect it could be 
called) which the most persistent cavilers could 
discover in her otherwise perfect beauty; but to 
her lovers this was but an additional charm, for 
though it intensified the passive hauteur of her 
face when in repose, and made it supreme in its 
disdain, when that disdain was roused, yet it lent 
to her smile an inexpressible something that made 
it pre-eminent in loveliness, and inspired infatuated 
men with a desire to throw themselves at her feet, 
and offer to die for her, or to do anything else mad 
and ridiculous and uncalled for in the same way ; 
so that it was fortunate under the circumstances 
that this ‘‘ daughter of a hundred earls’’ rarely did 
smile, and very often frowned. 

Her eyebrows, a shade darker than her hair, 
were softly, delicately penciled, and her com- 
plexion was so dazzlingly fair that the blue veins 
on her temples were distinctly visible through the 
we transparent skin. As to her form, it 
was simply divine; tall, wondrously elegant, and 
fully developed as that of the Castiglione, or the 
Venus of Milo, and her snowy shoulders literally 
gleamed again like polished marble through the 
costly point d’ Alencon that covered, but could not 


; conceal, them. She was simply, yet faultlessly, 
dressed in a rich, pale starch-colored silk, with a 
| delicate pattern of twining pale-blue convolvuli 
| intensifying the shadows of its thick, silvery folds. 
A diamond cross burned like a solitary star on 
| her neck, and.there were diamonds in her ears and 
| on her arms—otherwise she wore no ornament ; 
|she had not even an opera cloak on, but had 
entered the theatre in a deep black velvet jacket, 
magnificent, it is true, and royally trimmed with 
the almost priceless fur of the blue fox, but very 
plain; yet everything about her, from her ex- 
quisitely fitting pearl gray gloves, to her filmy 
| lace handkerchief and large, plain, Spanish fan, 
| bespoke the costly simplicity of a grande dame’s 
luxury, and the refinement of art which hides 
itself under the guise of artlessness. 

Mr. Fiennes could hardly help smiling as he 
turned for a moment from her box, and looked 
around him at the numberless pretty little girls of 
middle-class society who filled the dress-circle, 
making a sort of human tulip-bed with their gay 
opera-cloaks, white, blue and scarlet; their flowers 
and jewelry, and elaborately bedizened heads; 
some with wonderful creations of impossibly yellow 
hair, some with gigantic chignons, and others with 
a style of coiffure resembling a curious species of 
bird’s nest ; but all more or less frizzed. Whata 
contrast there was between them all and that 
aristocratic beauty “ born to the purple ’’— they 
scarcely seemed to belong to the same world. For 
the rest of the evening Mr. Fiennes could do 
nothing but gaze at ber; as for what was going 
on before the footlights, he had no more idea than 
if he had been sitting with his back to the stage. 
Webster was as capital as usual, Fechter was 
alternately holding the house with suspended 
breash, and receiving thunders of applause (in 
which the worthy parsoness from the country and 
her freckled daughters joined con gusto ; indeed, 
Mrs. Truly - rural wished she had not left her 
gingham umbrella in the cloak-room); but he 
never once turned his eyes from the royal box 
where Lady Diana sat calmly, proudly, indifferently 
watching the progress of the piece, and listening 
to, or, rather, hearing, the remarks of Horatio 
Plunkett, who, with his chair drawn as close to 
hers as he dared, was evidently making the most 
of his position, and talking in quite an animated 
strain, for him. 

Michael Fiennes thought Mr. Plunkett an in- 
sufferable puppy with his rafiné air of languid 
insolence and haughty assurance, as he sat 
stroking his blonde mustache with his exquisitely 
gloved hand, small as a woman’s, and criticising 
the actors and mise-e ’-scéne with drawling cynicism, 
What was he that he should have the distinction, 
the honor, the delight of sitting by that peerless 
beauty, of looking into the depths of those glorious 
eyes, hearing the sound of her voice, and touching 
the folds of her dress? An indescribable feeling 
of mingled sorrow and regret, of envy and pain, 
rose up in his heart; a sort of vague yearning sad- 
ness that he had never experienced before, and did 
not understand ; he felt as some homeless, friend- 
less wanderer does, who, standing without in the 
cold and darkness, sees the cheerful firelight shin- 
ing through the windows of some happy home 
where a father and his children sit grouped together 
around the “ ingle nook.’’ Ie was homeless, friend- 
less, banished, robbed of the last shred of his honor 
by no fault of his own, and left naked and starving in 
the pitiless Winter of the wide, wide world, to gaze 
from afar off on the magic circles of refinement, 
rank and breeding, where he could never again 
mingle with its votaries; banished not by their 
decree, but his own sense of honor and honesty. 
And it was this terrible knowledge, this assurance 
that he could neyer hope to meet her in that society 
where she reigned queen, by right of her birth and 
sovereign beauty, which gave the bitter sting to 
Michael Fiennes’s unavailing regret, as he watched 
Lady Diana Charteris and the man who, he felt 
certain, aspired in his ambitious soul to become her 
lover. 

By-and-by the curtain came down on the first 
act, and then the audience had leisure to amuse 
themselves with looking at each other. 

Horatio Plunkett borrowed her ladyship’s 
lorgnette, and, baving adjusted it to his pleasure, 
took a cool survey of the house, beginning with the 
orchestra-stalls, and going leisurely round the dress- 
circle. Lady Diana had turned away from him, 
and was talking to her regal-looking sister-in-law, 
the lady in black velvet; while Cecil Burlingford 
drew round his chair to the front that he might 
join better in th8 conversation. Michael Fiennes 
instinctively felt that he liked the honest, hand- 
some face of the tawny-bearded Guardsman; and 
then he made Lady Diana smile’ (such a charming 
smile), and Michael had never seen her do so 
before. 

Just at this moment, however, Horatio Plun- 
kett’s glass became stationary, and Mr. Fiennes 
was perfectly aware that it was leveled directly at 
him (he had laid aside his own long ago, from a 
motive of politeness, because he did not care to he 
seen scrutinizing ladies so pointedly ; and the royal 
box being directly opposite him, he could see = 
fectly well with his own eyes unassisted). Mr. 
Plunkett satisfied himself with a steady stare, and 
then Mr. Fiennes saw him turn towards the hand- 
some Guardsman and say something to him, lean- 
ing eagerly back and passing him the lorgnette, 
with an apology to Lady Diana, Then Cecil Bur- 
lingford whispered = to Lady Aylesford, 
who, by-and-by, took her glass with an air of 
assumed carelessness, and turned it first towards 
some very mildly commonplace people in the 
opposite direction (a perfectly useless piece of 

oliteness), and then brought it to bear on him. 
ft was evident to Michael Fiennes—though how 
or why or wherefore, he could not for the life of 
him imagine--that he had suddenly become an 
object of attraction to the occupants of the box 
opposite ; for an animated conversation began be- 
tween them, and from their frequent glances in his 
direction, and their whole manner and bearing, he 
opined that it certainly concerned himself. dy 
Diana alone remained indifferent, with her haughty 
Austrian lip curling a little disdainfully, and her 
eyes oe examining the .shadowy houris 
of the Eastern Seraglio painted on the drop- 
scene. What could they be saying of him ?—how 








could he possibly interest them in any way‘ 
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Michael Fiennes could not in the least conjecture, 
but he watched Lady Diana with great anxiety, 
while Cecil Burlingford, who had changed places 
for a time with Horatio Plunkett, leaned towards 
her, talking earnestly. “It is evident she feels no 
interest in the subject, whatever it is,” thought 
Michael Fiennes, sadly. She never even glanced 
towards him once. But by-and-by her lovely face 
changed; gradually the look of cold indifference 
passed away like a shadow, and an expression of 
interest began to light up those exquisite features. 

Michael Fiennes felt that he would have given 
ten years of his life to know what Cecil was say- 
ing to her. (It was simple enough; the Guards- 
man was only relating to her, in his honest, manly 
way, the story of Michael’s life—as he had heard 
it from Lord Addingfield in the afternoon—the 
story of his generous marriage—of his noble cour- 
age—his wife’s ingratitude—his poor little dead 
children.) But, whatever it was, he blessed kindly 
Cecil Burlingford, though he did not even know his 
name; blessed him a thousandfold when Lady 
Diana Charteris raised her glorious eyes at last, 
and turned them on him, with a wonderful expres- 
sion of womanly interest and curiosity, which drove 
him half mad with happiness for a moment. 

For my part, I believe in love at first sight. I 
firmly believe that between certain souls there 
exists a certain rayport—a mysterious sympathy— 
which we cannot fathom or comprehend. Specu- 
lative philosophers of the sect of Mesmer and 
Cagliostro have tried to explain it by vague ard 
shadowy theories of a pre-existent state ; but, after 
all, perhaps—leaving the supernatural part of the 
question alone, and attending only to the natural— 
it may be resolved into a very simple solution. 
For, does not all love—the highest and best—the 
only real love, in fact—for that passion which some 
men feel in common with the beasts of the field is 
not love—proceed directly from the admiration of 
certain virtues or certain attributes? And, as the 
countenance is the index of the soul, may not that 
soul speak intelligibly to our own through gentle 
lips and tender eyes that seem dearly familiar, al- 
though we have never seen them before, because 
they are the living realization of the dreams of our 
hearts ? 

And so it was with Michael Fiennes. 

The rest of the evening passed quickly by, and 
the end came; how quickly the end always does 
come, except to sorrow! 

Mr. Fiennes sat perfectly still amongst the 
bustle of people crowding out, and watched Cis 
bungling with Lady Diana’s velvet mantle, as he 
essayed to place it on her shoulders; and she 
laughed good-naturedly at his awkwardness. Then 
he took up her fan and opera-glass, and Lady 
Aylesford, being already wrapped in the ample 
folds of her regal ermine cloak, they all passed 
out of the box, and the door closed behind them. 

Gone! She was gone, utterly gone. That bright, 
proud vision of grace and loveliness had passed 
away from his sight, and he would see her no 
more. 

It was of nouse remaining where he was ; he could 
not sit all night in the theatre, watching the middle 
chair in the royal box, now rg and deserted—no, 
he must get up, and go out, like everybody else. 
So, wrapping himself in his sables, he rose and went 
his way through the crowded lobbies, where pretty 
young ladies, leaning on the arms of papas or 
brothers, gazed up in furtive admiration at that 
princely-looking man, with his melancholy, dark 
eyes and magnificent beard, whose face was 
‘* Beautiful as an Archangel’s.” 

At last, borne along with the stream, he found 
himself at the foot of the staircase, and there—his 
heart gave a great bound, and then stood still. 
Gathered in a little group on one side, out of the 
crowd, stood Lady Aylesford, Lady Diana Charteris 
and the two gentlemen, waiting for their carriage 
to draw up. 

Suddenly Michael Fiennes caught sight of some- 
thing glittering on the pavement, and, bending 
down, saw that it was a diamond cross on a little 
gold chain, the snap of which had broken. 1t was 
the one which Lady Diana had worn—he knew it 
again immediately ; besides, it was not five yards 
from the place where she was standing with her 


He took possession of it with a beating heart; 
but he would not offer it to her; something in the 
bottom of his soul, a noble, sensitive pride, held 
him back, and, although he was dying to hear her 
speak, yet he simply touched Cecil Burlingford on 
the arm, and handed him the jewel. 

‘*T believe this belongs to one of the ladies of 
your party ?’’ he said, quietly. 

At the sound of his deep, musical tones, with 
their underlying touch of sadness and slightly for- 
eign accent, Lady Diana turned quickly round. 

“ Ah, yes, it is mine,” she answered, taking the 
cross from Cecil Burlingford’s hand. ‘“ Thank 
you—I am very much obliged,” she bowed, with a 
charming smile, and a glance of frank interest 
that sent all the blood in his veins tingling to his 
heart with a sensation he had never felt before. 

Then he bowed with the calm and self-possessed 
politeness of one who had spent his life among 
courts and courtiers, and passed op, just as some- 
body shouted out, “‘ The Marchioness of Aylesford’s 
carriage!” and a plain, dark equipage, drawn by a 
pair of superb bays, drew up before the curbstone, 
causing no little,confusion amongst the miserable 
cads and dirty vagabonds of all sorts loitering 
about to see the people turn out of the theatre. 

That one look of Lady Diana’s glorious eyes had 
sunk into the very depths of Michael’s soul; every 
nerve of his body seemed thrilling with a new and 
strange emotion, which was more like pain than 

leasure, ahd yet which he would not have re- 
inquished for the world. 

He had but one idea now—he must see the last of 
her, he must look upon her face once more; 80, 
instead of going out, he merely stood back where 
he would not be observed, and the next moment 
Lady Aylesford swept past, quite close to him, 
on Mr. Plunkett’s arm, while Lady Diana followed 
with Cecil Burlingford. They were all laughin 
and talking gayly, and Michael Fiennes hear 
Cecil say: 

“ Well, Lady Diana, what do you think of this 
Mr. Fiennes, this Polish hero, now that the lamp 
on the stairs has thrown more light on the sub- 
Ject? Is he not a fine fellow ?” 








‘Do you really wish to know what I think of 
him ?”’ asked her ladyship, smiling. 

“ Yes, really !’? said Cis, gayly. 

‘‘ Well, then,’ she answered, with her usual 
frankness, while her face lighted up with enthu- 
siasm, ‘I think that he is the noblest-looking man 
1 ever saw in my life; and if all you have told me 
of him be true, he is as good as he is handsome.,”’ 

The next moment her ladyship’s impossibly tall 
amg footman had slammed-to the carriage- 

oor, and mechanically repeated Horatio Plun- 
kett’s drawling, “*‘Home-aw!” to the coachman, 
and they were gone; while Michael Fiennes found 
himself walking down the Strand in a state of 
sublime indifference to the state of the atmosphere, 
which was filled with a nasty raw, drizzling rain, 
through which the lamps loomed foggily, and 
utterly regardless of numerous invitations, politely 
pressing to him, to take a cab, especially about the 
vicinity of St. Martin’s Church. ; 

The iron tongues of those sleepless watchmen 
who have not yet been superannuated, the thou- 
sand chimes of London, had long struck midnight, 
taking up the word from each other, and passing it 
on from north to south, from east to west, over 
the miles and miles of gloomy chimney-tops, till 
it died away in the distance beyond the dreary 
cellars of Lambeth, and even Babylon the Mighty 
was wrapped in-slumber before Michael Fiennes 
sought his bed. 

Long he sat in the silence of his own room, 
leaning back in a large armchair before the fire, 
watching the red flames leap and flicker, with those 
thoughtful eyes of his, and listening to the drowsy 
murmurs of the great city dying away without, 
yet doing both wesunsslesiely, as he sat communing 
with his own heart, while at intervals a quiet 
smile, rather sad than bright, however, passed 
over his features for a moment. It is needless to 
conjecture whither his reverie tended. He was 
thinking of one who never, on earth, could be 
anything to him—whom to dream of loving would 
be sheer presumptuous madness — whose very hand 
he might never hope to touch; and yet, one whose 
radiant beauty had shed a momentary light across 
the barren darkness of his lonely life, showing 
him, as if bya flash of revelation, what might have 
been. ‘‘What might have been!” God only 
knows the full bitterness contained in those words 
to hearts whose sun of happiness has gone down in 
bloody tears and utter darkness ! 

And Michael Fiennes was thinking of what might 
have been, if—but no, let him put that thought 
voy &. let him only remember the sweet glance of 
her heavenly eyes, the light of enthusiasm that for 
a moment had overspread her beautiful face, the 
kind words which he had accidentally heard her 
speak—words that had echoed through his heart, 
making it thrill with a strange rapture, in which 
vanity had had no part, for he possessed none — 
indeed, he rarely thought of himself at all. 

“God bless her for her kind words! God bless 
her always, and make her happy !” he murmured. 
‘“ But I must not, dare not, think of her again.” 

Then he rose up, and, throwing back the thick 
hair from his temples, with a look of firm, sad 
resolution, went into his room to spend an hour in 
prayer. 

Since that evening had begun one more chance 
of happiness had died out of that good and noble 
life—one more bitter regret had gone to join the 
ghostly train of long dead hopes and vanished 
joys in his sad and empty heart. God help him! 


(To be continued.) 








TURNING OUT THE NIGHT LODGERS 
FROM A POLICE STATION. 


HE first cold snap of Winter at New York is fol- 
lowed by a veritable pilgrimage of the pro- 
fessional tramps, either to the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Out-of-door Poor for permits to take up 
lodgings on the Islands, or—as the case of the more 
jndustrious members of the clan who think the 
season favorable for the commission of small thefts 
—to the various station-houses, where, at least, they 
may sleep in warm apartments. It has been no- 
ticed this Winter that among the applicants for 
lodgings at the stations an unusually large number 
represents a class of men and women unaccus- 
tomed to such dormitories. There are hundreds of 
people,not familiar with the characteristics of crime, 
who, in consequence of the severity of business de- 
pression, have become unable to pay even for the 
slight accommodations of cheap boarding-houses. 
These crowd with the vagrants by choice, thieves by 
necessity, and rascals by natural endowments, and 
may be readily distinguished from them. The 
apartments to which they are consigned in the 
station-houses are well ventilated, as a rue, and 
comfortably warmed. Their bed is a long, deep 
wooden platform, the head being about two and 
a-half or three feet above the floor, and the foot 
from six to eighteen inches. No pillows or blankets 
are furnished. It is expected that in return for 
the lodging the applicants will sweep out and 
wash out the apartments in the morning, before 
their departure. ‘Io this the professional tramp 
objects, but, by so doing, renders himself liable to 
to be re‘used shelter on a second application. 
There are many poor people, however, of both 
sexes, who manifest a grateful appreciation of this 
plain hospitality; and cheerfully perform the re- 
quired service, for which they are generally cer- 
tain of accommodation. The lodging-rooms are 
thoroughly whitewashed once a week, and are kept 
as wholesome as the construction of the buildings 
will permit. 








Statistics for the Curious. 


For the year ending December 3lst, 1876, the 
yield of copper mineral of the Lake Superior Dis- 
trict has been 23,690 tons. 


It is stated that owing to high transportation 
rates the coal business of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, since 1873, has fallen off to the extent of 
909,735 tons, or thirty-six per cent. 


Aw English review of the South Yorkshire coal 
trade estimates the loss to the miners by their strike 
in the past year to be $1,250,000, and to the rail- 
ways, through reduced carriage of coal, at $600,000. 


AN official statement published at Shanghai rela- 
tive to the exportation of teas from the ports of 
China shows that during the ‘‘ season” the total 





amount sent to the United States was 13,274,005, 
an increase over the prior ‘‘ season” of 2,870,197 
pounds. During the same period 123,437,691 pounds 
were shipped to Great Britain. 


Tue gross yield of mining in the United States 
and Territories west of the Missouri River, during 
the year 1876, is constituted as follows: Gold, 
$44,328,501; silver, $41,506,672 ; lead and copper, 
$5,040,000. Total, $90,875,173. 

THE production of our anthracite coal mines for 
the year 1876 has been as follows: Wyoming region, 
7,910,963 tons; Lehigh region, 4,289,963 tons; 
Schuylkill region, 5,874,624; Sullivan region, 30,710; 
making a grand aggregate of 18,105,339 tons. 


THE submarine and land telegraph lines now in 
operation measure a distance of more than 40,000 
miles, and employ 1,000,000 miles of wire. At present 
there are 31,000 telegraph stations, sending, in the 
aggregate, 80,000,000 n:essages per annum. 


TuE number of newspapers appearing in Paris at 
the close of 1876 is 836, as against 754 at the end of 
1875. Of these 51 are daily journals, treating of 
political subjects. There are 43 journals devoted 
to science, 31 to agriculture, 49 to religion and 20 
to education. 

A RECENT Official return shows that in 1876 Ger- 
many possessed 324 blast furnaces. The quantity 
of iron ofe used amounted to 4,542,184 tons, of 
which 4,130,000 were produced in Germany itself. 
The total quantity of pig and cast-iron of the first 
quality produced was 1,660,208 tons. The average 
number of work-people engaged in the trade was 
22,765, of whom 853 were women. 


The Anglo-Brazilian Times states that in the 
province of Goyaz the 8,903 slaves registered in 
1872 had, on the 3lst of December, 1875, become 
reduced to 7,888 by 357 deaths, 222 liberations, and 
436 removals. At the same date there existed 921 
freeborn children of slaves. In the province- of 
Pernambuco, during the same four years, the 
106,201 slaves diminished 3,386 by death and 1,049 
by emancipations. I’rom September 28th, 1871, to 
the end of December last, the number of children of 
slaves born free under the law of 1871 was 12,312, 
of whom 2,802 died, leaving 9,510.* In the province 
of San Paula there died, from April 187', to the end 
of 1875, of the 147,746 slaves registered, 8,561, and 
3,410 were emancipated. In 111 of the 151 parishes 
— births were 18,176, of whom 5,861 had 

ied. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Monument to Linneus.—A monument to be erected 
in Stockholm to commemorate the services of Linnzeus 
will be unvailed on the 10th of January, 1878, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of the great naturalist. 


Seals in Lake Superior.—An American company pro- 
poses to introduce fur seals into Lake Supcrior. The 
temperature of the Lake is considered to be sufficiently 
cold for the purpose, and the company hopes to obtain 
from Congress and the Canadian Parliament an act pro- 
tecting the creatures for twenty years, alter which time 
it is supposed that they will be sufficiently acclimated 
and grown to be of value. 


Railroad Station Signal.—It is not always possible 
for the engineer to know how far he is from a way 
station in times of fog or driving snow, nor can the 
station-master keep informed of the position of the 
train. To overcome this difficully, T. Brown has 
placed a lever under the locomotive which, on being 
touched by an obstacle on the track, at once opens the 
valve of the whistle, and thus secures a signal for the 
information of both the driver and the local official. 
The obstacle in the track also consists of a lever which 
can be lifted by the station-keeper by wire cords when- 
ever required. 


Soda Directly from Salt.—Salt and alumina are 
mixed with water to a pulp, and the mass is dried, 
broken into small pieces and treated with steam 
heated to dryness. Hydrochloric acid then escapes and 
sodium aluminate remains behind; the latter is freed 
from admixtures by lixiviation, and either decomposed 
by means of carbonic acid or with caustic lime, This 
process dispenses with sulphuric acid, and in countries 
where alumina is abundant (or ferric oxide, which can 
be substituted for the alumina), must be more econom- 
ical than the method of ammonia or sulpburic acid. 


In Memory of Leibnitz.-On the 4th of December, 
1676, Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibnitz entered upon the 
duties of librarian in Hanover, Germany. The two 
hundredth anniversary of this event was duly cele- 
brated at the library over which he presided until his 
death 4n 1716. The bust of the great philosopher in 
one of the alcoves was profusely decorated with flowers, 
and in front of it was placed the old leather-covered arm- 
chair in which Leibnitz died—and on the leaf of the 
chair was laid the book which he had in his hand at the 
moment of his sudden death. The book, a parchment 
bound volume, is Barclay’s ‘‘ Argenis,’’ a romantic drama 
on the manners of the French court of that period. 
Some of the most valuable of Leibnitz’s manuscripts 
were exhibited on tbe occasion, of which treasures 
the library possesses a large number. 


Manufacture of Chlorine.—In the manufacture of 
chlorine by Deacon’s process, it is found that the yield 
of chlorine, which is abundant at first, becomes after a 
time less and less, until it is reduced almost to nothing. 
This circumstance appears to be due to absorption by 
the clay balls of the sulphuric acid always present in 
the gases operated on. It is now proposed to absorb 
the sulphuric acid, and to use the purified gas for the 
preparation of chlorine. In Deacon’s process the mu- 
riatic acid of the soda-ash manufacture is taken directly 
from the ovens and passed over heated clay balls previ- 
ously saturated with a solution of sulphate of copper, by 
which means chlorine is liberated. It is considered as 
one of the greatest improvements in technical chemistry 
of modern times, as chlorine has become an article of 
great commercial importance, and the cheaper we 
can obtain it the less we shall have to pay for all 
bleached goods, paper, and other indispensable articles. 


Chinese Porcelain.—In a mountain situated near 
Kingletschin, China, is a large quarry of decomposed 
feldspar, and as the mountain is called Kaolin, the 
earth obtained from the quarry received the same 
name. Kaolin earth is the principal constituent of 
porcelain or china ware. It contains, in its natural 
state, undecomposed portions of feldspar, quartz, mica, 
and occasionally iron pyrites, from which it is separated 
by working with water, sifting, drying, putting the mass 
into a large cloth, preparing it, and forming it into 
bricks. Undecomposed feldspar is crushed and ground 
and treated in the same way. The mixing of feldspar 
with porcelain clay is effected by crushing the bricks of 
the two substances in large mortars, working the pow- 
der with water and decanting. For fine porcelain, equal 
parts of the raw mgterial are taken. The forming opera- 
tions in China are the same as those used in Europe, 
but in China the mass is not heated before the glazing 
is put on, and the Chinese porcelain is more readily fu- 
sible than the European. The Chinese use furnaces ten 
feet high and wide and twenty feet deep, with a chim- 
ney twenty feet high. The time required for barning 
is said to be from three to eight days. The coloring 
matters are essentially the same as those used ‘" Eu- 


rope. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tur Rev. William Morley Punshon has re- 
covered his health, and is at his work again. 


Tue Shah of Persia is building six miles of rail- 
road, so that he can go to church in a palace car. 


Senator AntHony still suffers from indigestion, 
and his physicians won’t let him go back to the Senate 
yet. ; ; 

Tue eldest son of the Crown Prince of Germany 
has received from the King of Portugal the Order of the 
Tower and Sword. 


“ Marntep under.Governor Hampton’s adminis- 
tration,” is the way wedding notices in the South Caro- 
lina papers begin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Epwarps PIERREPONT are now 
visiting Sir Stafford and Lady Northcote at their seat, 
The Pynes, in Devonshire. 

Dr. A. E, Macponatp has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of New York. 


Prince and Princess CHantes or Prussia 
hope to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
riage on the 26th of May. No presents. 


Ir is reported that there lives at New Bedford, 
Mass., a grand-nephew of Burns, and that he owns 
several garments which were worn by the poet. 


Max Ovrrey, the new French Minister to the 
United States, married Miss Helen Russell, who used to 
be prominent in social circles in Newport, R. I. 


Dr. H. T. Wuirney, late assistant physician 
at the Vermont Insane Asylum, is soon to sail for China 
as missionary physician for the Amcrican Board of 
Missions. 

Mr. James Gorvon Bennett has sent a check 
for five hundred dollars to each of the two children of 
Mark Il. Kellogg, the Herald correspondent who was 
killed in the Custer massacre, 


Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, is now 
seventy-cight years old. He has spent $250,000 on the 
Corcoran Gallery and the ground on which it stands, and 
$100,000 on the original collection of pictures and 
statuary; and for an endowment fund he has given 
$900,000. 

Tur recent death of ex-Chief Justice Shepley 
leaves Hon. Mark Dennett, of Kittery, as the only sur- 
viving member from York County of the Maine Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1820. The latter is now ninety- 
two years of age and is still in the enjoyment of 
excellent health. 

Kossuru declines the invitation to a seat in the 
Hungarian Parliament. % He does not consider the pre- 
sent a suitable time to return to Hungary, but will, at 
some future period, take the oath of allegiance to the 
King of Hungary after the hoped-for improvement of 
the free institutions of Hungary has been effected. 


Mrs. Caro.ine Brooks, the “ butter woman,” 
was born in Cincinnati in 1841. In 1862 she was mar. 
ried to Samuel Brooks, and removed to Arkansas with 
her husband, and has since lived ona farm. She hag 
never been inside of a sculptor’s studio, and never re. 
ceived a moment’s instruction in any kind of art, 


Tvespay evening, January 23d, was signalized 
by the grand féte at the Spanish Legation at Washing- 
ton, for which one thousand invitation were issued, and 
the second anniversary of the accession of King Alfonso, 
of Spain was celebrated with as beautiful an entertain- 
ment as that which commemorated the first anniversary. 


Tue oldest inhabitant of Iceland died on the 
18th of December last —the Councilor Bjarne Thors- 
teinson. He was for many years magistrate of the 
westerti district of the island, forsome time president of 
the Althing, and for the last few years, having lost his 
sight, lived in the town of Reikjavik. He was born in 
1781. 

Wituiam A. Wurexzan has presented to the 
New Jersey Historical Society the original minutes of 
the Provincial Congress of New Jersey. The minutes, 
which were found in an out-house in Trenton, contain a 
resolution directing Richard Stockton and others of the 
delegates to declare the United Colonies independent of 
Great Britain. 

Ir is said that the Pope warned the Prince Im- 
perial, on his recent visit, to remember that if his 
father had been true to his alliance to Rome, he would 
have died on the throne of France, and he advised both 
the Prince and his mother to leave Italy as soon as pos- 
sible, for the atmosphere was demoralizing to children 
of the Church, 


Tue little girl violinist, Arma Levretta Hark- 
ness, twelve years of age, formerly pupil of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, while in Paris attracted the 
attention of the great violinist, Alard, who is considered 
the highest authority in Paris. He took the child in his 
charge, and succeeded in having her admitted in the 
National Conservatory of Music, in Paris, notwithstand- 
ing the examination had occurred fifteen days before, 
and the violin class was allcomplete. M. Alardsays, with 
her already delicate rendering and firm bowing her name 
is destined later to be numbered with the few great 
violinists of her age. 


M. Turers is an almost daily visitant to the 
French Chambers, but he rarely participates in debate, 
and never on any of the bitter pirty questions of the 
time. Heis given much of late to influencing public 
opinion through letters to notable individuals and in 
addresses in the minor provincial capitals. No individual 
in France exercises more influence on the public mind 
than this veteran statesman. He is as indefatigably active 
as ever, rising with the dawn, toiling long and late on 
the scientific work he has in preparation, receiving 
hosts of distinguished visitors, and leading as busy an 
existence as if there was no fixed term to life. 


M. Sraon is a philosopher as well as publicist, 
one of the first authors of the day, and equally cloquent 
as a writer and speaker. He has few superiors in the 
French Tribune; his voice is flexible and sonorous; hig 
extemporization rapid and easy, and his style that ofa 
cultivated scholar and thoroughly trained politician. He 
has no superior in the Chamber, uniess it be M, Thiers, 
in general learning, while he surpasses him in classic 
studies. With his vast accumulations in every depart. 
ment of investigation, Jules Simon is rarely at fault on 
any question. Like all the leading statesmen of France, 
he went through an apprenticeship to public life in 
journalism. 

Mr. Titpen, who is a very abstemious person 
at table, is a cause of despair to his cook—an accom- 
plished functionary, who once prepared the majestic 
meals of Dom Pedro. Mr. Dorsheimer, on the contrary, 
loves and understands the charms of good cookery, and 
whenever he dined with the Governor and particularly 
enjoyed some dish, he would send his complimentsand a 
congratulatory message to the cook. One day “Mr. Dors- 
heimer was leaving the Governor’s house when the cook 
appeared on the basement steps, and expressed bis grati- 
tude for the Lieutenant-Governor’s appreciation, ‘* Ab, 
Mr. Dors’imer,”’ he said, plaintively, ‘I baf cooked for 
two great men, the Emperor of Brazil and the Governor 
of New York; and both of them want their dinner in 

he middle of the day, and eat him in twenty minutes!”’ 
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HON. STEWART L. WOODFORD. 


TEWART LYNDON WOODFORD, who has re- 
S cently been appointed United States District 
Attorney tor the Southern District of New York, 
was born in this city, September, 1835. Here he 
also received his school education, entering Colum- 
bia College in October, 1850. After remaining at 
this institution for a year, Mr. Woodford entered the 
same class at Yale College, but subsequently re- 
turned to Columbia, and graduated with his class in 
1854, receiving the Valedictory honor as his com- 
mencement appointment. While at school, and 
much more markedly at college, he was known as a 
gracetul writer and brilliant speaker, giving clear 
intimation of the high rank he was destined to take 
alterwards on the public rostrum. 

After graduation, Mr. Woodford turned his atten- 
tion to the law, and in 1856 he was admitted to the 
Bar. Promotion came early to the youthful lawyer. 
Ip 1857 he ran as candidate for Member of Assem- 
bly on the Republican ticket, and was nothing 
daunted when he found himself sharing the fate of 
General Fremont, the leader of his party. When 
the urgent call for volunteers came, after the first 
disasters that befell the Union arms, Mr. Wood- 
ford was holding the position of Assistant United 
States} District Attorney, and was winning enviable 
laurels. But he did not hesitate in the hour of his 
country’s need. Resigning his office, Mr. Woodford 
promptly enlisted in the 126th Volunteer Regiment, 
known as the Monitors. Here rapid promotion 
awaited him, and he was speedily assigned to the 
command of a company, becoming, later, the liet- 
tenant-colonel of his regiment. In the Department 
of the South he saw considerable service, being 
wounded at the battle of Pocotaligo, and serving as 
Chiet of Staff to General Q. A. Gillmore during the 


siege of Charleston. A colonelcy and the brevet of 


a brigader-general, for gallant and meritorious 
services, were his laure!s, and these earned also for 
him the military command of Charleston, after its 
surrender, and the same position alterwards at 
Savannah. 

With General Woodford’s political career since 
the war most of our readers are familiar. In 1866, 
before he had reached the age of thirty-one, he was 
nominated for Lieutenant-Governor, on the ticket 
with Mr. Fenton, and was elected. In this capacity 
he made one of the best presiding officers the State 
Senate has ever had. His popularity secured his 
nomination for the high office of Governor in 1870, 
but the election was decided in favor of John T. 
Hoftman. In 1872 he was chosen President of the 
Electoral College of this State, and at the same 
election he was selected as Representative in Con- 
gress from the district in which he resides in Brook- 
lyn. The Speaker appointed him a member of the 
Committees on War Claims, Reform in the Civil 
Service, and the Centennial Exhibition. Business 
cares, however, compelled the resignation of his 
seat before the completion of histerm. Since that 
time he has spoken frequently in political cam- 
paigns, winning no small praise for his lively tilt 
with General Ewing, of Ohio, in behalf of hard 
money. 

General Woodford stands high in his profession, 
in which he has acquired reputation and a compe- 
tence. As a public speaker he has few superiors, 
and the earnest, sympathetic style of his oratory 
has gained him a wide popularity. With his com- 
parative youth and many brilliant qualities, it is 
safe to predict for General Woodford a useful and 
honored future. He has received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Columbia, Trinity 
and Yale Colleges. 
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HON. STEWART L. WOODFORD, THE NEWLY APPOINTED UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM IN NEW YORK 


CONFERENCE upon the subject of municipal 

affairs was held in the Mayor’s Office, at the 
City Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, January 
committee of citizens had been formed, with Wil- 
liam A. Booth as chairman, and upon his call a 
large number of prominent gentlemen met with 
Mayor Ely and Comptroller Kelly. 











NEW YORE CITY.—CONFERENCE OF PROMINENT CITIZENS IN FAYOR OF MUNICIPAL REFORM, AT THE CITY HALL, JANUARY 23D—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT ADDRESSING THE MAYOR AND COMPTROLLER. 














Mayor presided, and speeches were made by Peter 
Cooper, William Cullen Bryant, Geo. W. McLean, 
William A. Booth, Dorman B. Eaton, Mayor Ely, 
Comptroller Kelly, and ex-Mayor Wickham. Mr. 
Kelly submitted a statement in detail of the city 
debt and revenue, with recommendations looking 
to a strict economy. Ex-Mayor Wickham reviewed 
the expenses of the city and county, and announced 
the city debt as about $103,000,000. Mr. Bryant 
pledged the Mayor the assistance of all fair-minded 
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citizens in the effort to secure an honest and econ- 
omical city government, and Mr, Eaton, after a 
brief address upon the present condition ofslecal 
affairs, presented a series of resolutions against 
increasing the city debt, and in favor of retrench- 
ing in all departments. These resolutions were 
adopted unanimously, and the chairman was author- 
ized. to appoint a sub-committee to co-operate 
with the Mayor and Comptroller, and to devise a 
plan to remedy the existing evils. A thorough re- 
form in the operations of the courts and all munici- 
pal authorities was urged by the committee, and 
efforts will be made to secure this desideratum at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Howard Potter, John Jay, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
Dorman B. Eaton, Samuel D. Babcock, Josiah M. 
Fiske, P. Van Valkenburgh, Jackson §. Schultz, 
Henry F. Spaulding, John H. Hall and Charles S. 
Smith, were subsequently appointed the sub-com- 
mittee on belialf of the Citizens’ Committee, 





SLEIGHING ON ‘OCEAN PARKWAY.” 


THE NEW DRIVE FROM PROSPECT PARK TO 
ConEY ISLAND. 
VHE Winter of 1876-7 will certainly be memor- 
able in New York annals for its fine sleighing. 
Such a carnival on runners has not been seen here 
for nearly two decades; and while our pleasure- 
loving population has taken full advantage of the 
unwonted opportunity, the sleigh-dealers and 
manufacturers have reaped an unexpected and 
most welcome harvest. It is reported that one 
large firm found their stock entirely exhausted, 
with unfilled orders for nearly eight hundred sleighs 
on hand. The broad drives of Central and Prospect 
Parks, the avenues leading thither, and the boule- 
vards and roads where the owners of fast trotters 
most do congregate, and even the streets usually 
given up to the bustle of trade, have been thronged 
daily with merry sleighing parties, and the tintinna- 
bulum of the sleigh-bells has become one of the 
never-ceasing sounds of the great city. 

Sleighs of every conceivable form and fashion, 
the last caprice of the hour, beside sledges that 
might have been “ the style ’’ half a century ago; 
trim Portland cutters, outlandish looking droskies, 
great lumbering “ carryalls ” or family sleighs, bob- 
sleds wedded to wagon bodies, anything and every- 
thing on runners, flying madly over the smoothly 
beaten tracks; gayly jingling bells, shouts and 
laughter, merriment and enjoyment unbounded. 

Perhaps no gayer or more brilliant scene could 
be imagined than that witnessed by the visitor 
to Brooklyn’s new boulevard, the ‘‘ Ocean Park- 
way,’’ on almost any day since the first snow fell. 
This remarkable boulevard, unlike any fashion- 
able roadway in the United States, and re- 
sembling in its strongest features the well-known 
drive at The Hague, was opened to the public on 
Saturday, November 18th. It is six miles in length, 
extending in a straight line from Prospect Park at 
the Boulevard Gate to Coney Island. Its greatest 
width is 210 feet, laid out as follows: One central 
drive of 70 feet, two side drives of 25 feet each, two 
central walks of 30 feet each, and two sidewalks 
of 15 feet each. Along the borders of the side- 
walks are six rows of shade-trees. The Parkway 
spreads out at the ocean terminus, forming a Con- 
course, Which embraces about seventy acres of 
land. Along the half-mile stretch of sea-beach is 
a solid bulkhead drive, having a drive proper of 70 
feet wide and a promenade of 25. The Concourse is 
covered with coal-tar cement three inches in thick- 
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ness, while the road-beds are constructed of gravel, 
with the usual curbstone and gutter. During the 
approaching Spring, steam and horse-car connec- 
tions will be made with the ocean extremity from 
the various ferries. A large track of beach-land 
will also be laid out as a public park, and it is ex- 
pected that before the fashionable season opens 
two large hotels will have been completed, one for 
transient and the other for permanent guests. 

This great improvement, which was begun some 
four years ago, will attract to the locality quite a 
colony of wealthy residents, as the site will be 
within ready communication with New York and 
Brooklyn, and possess the strongest attractions 
for suburban residences. It sprung into popular- 
ity as soon as opened, and the drives and walks 
were crowded on pleasant days during the Fall 
and early Winter with the merriest of parties ; 
while since the beginning of the sleighing carnival 
it has daily presented a scene. of unsurpassed 
gayety and excitement. 


Prophecies of a Benedictine Monk. 

APROPOS of prophecies, attention has recently 
been called to a very curious one found in the 
tomb of a Benedictine monk who died in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and whose coffin 
Was opened in the year 1750. Inthe year 1755 there 
would be, he wrote, a mighty earthquake felt 
throughout the globe. In 1790 the wrath of God 
would make itself felt over the whole earth. In 
1800 there would be few persons professing Chris- 
tianity. In 1850 there would be no more pastors. 
In 1888 a great man would arise. In 1890, or 1896, 
infidels would everywhere be converted to the true 
faith (i. ¢., that of the Benedictine monk). In 1999 
the millennium would be accomplished, In 1755 this 
man was held by many to be a true prophet, for 
the great earthquake of Lisbon, which was felt on 
the Ist of November of that year, and destroyed 
60,000 persons, extended 5,000 miles northward to 
Scotland, southward to the Island of Madeira, and 
eastward to Mytilene, where 2,000 houses were de- 
stroyed. In April of the same year the city of 
Quig@) had been destroyed, and on the 7th of June 
Kaschan, in North Persia, had suffered the same 
fate, 40,000 lives being lost. In 1790, again, simple- 
minded religious folk, perplexed with fear of 
change, may have remembered with awe the warn- 
ing of the monk whose foreknowledge of the future 
had once before been established by such terrible 
signs, In 1800 there were really few persons in 
France who made open profession of Christianity— 
at least as Christianity was understood by zealous 
Roman Catholics. The Concordat, imposed upon 
France by the will of Napoleon, dates from 1801; 
and the Génie du Christianisme, the herald of the 
Catholic reaction, from 1802. On the whole, the 
prophecy of the earthquake must be considered 
one of those random shafts which do occasionally 
strike the gold of the target, and are as inexplic- 
able as the many guesses in common life which 
turn out to be correct. On the other hand, the 
prophecy that Christianity would be almost de- 
stroyed, and would yet revive again, was a per- 
fectly natural one for any contemporary of Voltaire 
and Cardinal Dubois to make. The years assigned 
as the limits of epochs were fixed by a rough cal- 
culation, which was tolerably correct up to a cer- 
tain point, and afterwards utterly wide of the 
mark. The Church was destined to regain her 
purity and mere negation to lose its strength in a 
comparatively short space of time. A great man, 
too, was to appear and disappear long before the 
year 1888. Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
prophecies of modern times was that delivered by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith in 1859, after the Battle of Ma- 
genta, although not exactly worded in the pro- 
phetic form. ‘ Ireland,’’ said Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
**has given a hero, and may give a ruler, to France 
in the person of MacMahon.’’ Few men at that 
time, when Napoleon IIT. was at the height of 
power and fame, could have looked so composedly 
forward to the certain day of his own downfall. 








FUN. 


‘* MISTER, I say, I don’t suppose you don't know 
of nobody what don’t want to hire nobody to do 
nothin’, don’t you?” The answer was, ‘“ Yes, I 
don’t.” 

AN Englishman, lately imprisoned for beating 
his wife, said, as he was locked up, ‘‘ I’ve one com- 
fort; and that is, that I'm not sent to jail for doing 
@ mean thing.”’ 

AN Irishman, seeing a vessel very heavily laden, 
and scarcely above the water's edge, exclaimed: 
“Upon my sowl, if the river was but a little higher 
the ship would go to the bottom.” 


A NEW YORK paper has this libelous paragraph: 
**Orange County has a musical association that is 
over fifty years old. One or two young ladies have 
belonged to it ever since it was organized.” 


A BUSINESS-HOUSE in Columbus has conspicuously 
displayed in its show-window a man's skull, and 
printed in large letters across the forehead these 
words of warning: ‘‘ This was a drummer.” 


IKE has had an irritating skin-disease. Mrs. Par- 
tington says: ‘* The charlotte russe broke: out all 
over him, and if he hadn’t wore the Injun beads as 
an omelet, it would doubtless have culminated 
fatally.” 

*“‘How MANY of you are there?’ asked a voice 
from an upper window, of a screnading party. 
‘Four,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Divide that among you,” 
said a voice, as a bucket of slops fell, “like the 
gentle dew from heaven,” on those beneath. 


‘‘ THERE is one thing about babies,” says a late 
traveler, ‘‘they never change. We have girls of 
the period, men of the world, but the baby is the 
same self-possessed, fearless, laughing, voracious 
little heathen in all ages and in all countries.” 


SOMETHING about a misplaced nose: “ The times 
are hard, my dear,’’ said a man to his better-half; 
“and I find it difficult to keep my nose above 
water.” ‘*You could easily keep your nose above 
water,” returned the lady, ‘‘ if you didn’t keep it so 
often above brandy.” 


‘*SPEAKING of bathing,’ said Mrs. Partington, 
from behind the steam that arose from her tea as a 
vail to her blushes when touching upon so delicate 
a subject, ‘‘some bathe with a perfect impurity in 
water as cold as Greenland s icy mountains and 
India’s coral strands, but for my part I prefer to 
have the water a little torpid.”’ 


AN inebriated individual fell down a flight of 
stairs the other night, and a passer-by, fearing him 
seriously injured, ran to pick him up. But the 
man majestically staggered to his feet, and, in re- 
sponse to his proffered aid, roared out: ‘* Now you 
jes’ let me ‘lone. Want no slobbering roun’ me. I 
allus come down-stairs that way.” 


IT was at a school not a thousand miles from 
Newburgh. The teacher had been giving out words 
which the scholars were to incorporate into sen- 
tences. He gave to one young miss the word 
*“‘obligatory.’”’ He explained that obligatory meant 
binding. The young lady laid her head upon her 
hand and seemed puzzled. But in a moment or two 
her eye rested upon her well-worn spelling-book, 
and her features brightened as a happy thought 
seemed to strike her. The next instant the as- 
tonished teacher read the sentence: ‘The obliga- 
ory of my spelling-book is worn out.” He fainted. } 














EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
Use ‘*Lapy’s JOURNAL ” FASHIONS. 


Tne present supply of Fall and Winter Fashions 
was never before equaled, either in point of style, 
elegance, comfort or becomingness. A little indi- 
vidual taste and judgment will satisfactorily deter- 
mine the selecting of patterns found among our 
new Polonaises, Basques, Cloaks, Sacques and 
Overskirts for ladies, misses or girls. Entire out- 
fits for boys of all ages, and gentlemen’s under- 
wear’ patterns, are liberally provided. A Cata- 
logue and Winter Supplement of Lapy’s JourNnaL 
Fashions will be mailed, post-free, on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Large and complete Catalogue, 
with handsome cloth ccver, 75 cts.; paper cover, 
50 cts. Also, our Coloured Fashion-plate, securely 
packed on roller, for $1; Tinted Plate, 50 cts. 

For any of the above, address, frank LESLIE’s 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N.Y. 


VIENNA ROLLS. 
Full directions for making the celebrated 
Vienna Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking 
Powder at the Centennial, sent free. Address, 


Royal Baking Powder Company, New York.— 
Exchange. ow 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 


Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
$1.50 per bottle. 


Magical Veautifier 
48 Bonp St., N. Y., and of druggists. 

( hronic Kidney, Bladder, their cognate and hitherto 
fatal diseases, with full directions for their cure in Dr, 
Heatu’s book of 100 pages, gratis, at 200 Broadway, New 
York, 

All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speedily 
yield to the curative influences of Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the patient him- 
Book, with full particulars, mailed free. Address, 
PULVERMACHER GALVanic Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

». & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel, Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalcthoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. !hoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna i: xposition. 

A Gift.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William Street, 
New York. will send every reader of Frank Lestir’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, Who will send them their 
address and a three-cent stamp for postage, a sample 
package of TRANSFER Picturks, with a book of instruc- 
tions. These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and 
are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
BurNetTt?’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time un 
rivaled as a dressing for the hair. A single application 
will render it soft and glossy for several days. 
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PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 
RPS A ELI | ETN ETE 





Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and tr | 
on the smoothest fuce (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertully re- 
funded. 25 cents or pockee, postpaid; 3 for 
) mecents. E. W. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will do 
the work ofa $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
5x 7%, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
etc., $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 






JAILED 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Pablished! &%& Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich 


To Bill Posters. 


Send to this Office a Statement of your Posting Facili- 
ties, the number of Bill Boards and Location, and Prices 
for Posting, as follows. 











No. of Half Sheet Bills. 
‘ ““ One ““ “ 
“ “ Two ow oe 
“ « Three “ 
“o “e 


Streamers, size from 10 to 30 Sheets, 


Frank Leslie, 637 Pearl Street, New York. 





LEADING 


wre 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
G EO. MATHERS’ SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 

W YOR. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut luk. 


PAPA 


AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
e WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street, (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 





Housefurnishing Goods. 
(HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
J and all Hou-e Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free, 





Music. 


CATALOGUE of our Choice Vocal and Instrumental 


Music sent free. Money saved. KRAKAUER BROS., | 


Piano and Music, 352 Bowery, New York, 


_ 'Traveler’s 


Sore 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNOT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 
PHELPS, DODGE & CoO., 
IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 

WIRE, Etc. 
_ CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
K ver CUSTOM SHIRTS 
4 VERY S5EST, 6 for $9. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 

Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 

KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 
MRS. TYNN’S 
HEM AND TUCK MEASURE. 

Beautifil, artistic and indestructible. Measures any 

width. Invaluable for hand sewing a::d a wonderful as- 


sistant to any machine tucker. Forwarded, postpaid, for 
10 cents. MRS. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 





fuide. _ 


TIN-PLATE, 


made to measure, the 








Frank Leslie to Book Agents. 


The People will not be Deceived, 


Every family requires an authentic 


History of the Centennial Exhibition, 


and wants the one that was planned before the opening 
of the Fair, and required the labor of my large corps of 
Artists, Photographers. Engravers and Draught-men 
for ten months to execute the Illustrations, every one of 
which was made expressly for this work. This is the 
only history yet written, and in it are only authentic 
illustrations giving a complete panorama of the Expo- 
sition from its inception to its close—Pictures of Active 
Life within the Centennial Grounds—Art Exhibits sur- 
rounded by visitors, giving at once a correct idea of 
dimensions by comparisons—State Days and other attend- 
ant pageaniry—Character Sketches true to life—in fact 
such a vivid portraiture as gives the reader a perfect 
k nowledge of all branches of the Exhibition. 


Every one on seeing specimen pages and prospectus of 
Frank Leslie’s 
HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Inyoluntarily expresses a desire to possess it—the secret 
of the extraordinary success of our Agents, who univer- 
sally pronounce it the easiest book to sell they ever 
handled. 20, 30, and 50 subscribers a day ure reported 
from scores of A ents. The book contains 336 mam- 
moth pages equal to 1,842 octavo pages, and would make 
three such books as are announced as Centennial Histo- 
ries, 8vo., 600 pp. Our 1,000 exquisite engravings cover 
a surface equal to 1,381 full octavo pages. In tact, our 
work is equal in size to three 8vo. books of 600 pp. with 
460 full-page illustrations in eich, and printed on paper 
three times the weight ani cost, used in ordinary octavo 
books. 
Address, for price, terms and territory, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 


COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 


Thirty-two pages, full of Fun, with forty Comic Illus- 
trations. Price only fifteen cents. For sale at all News- 
stands, or send fifteen cents to FRanK LESLIR, 537 Pearl 
Street, New York, and receive the Comic Almanac by re- 
turn mail, post-paid. 








ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s Holiday Album, 


32 large folio pages, 32 beautiful engravings (19 full-page, size 9x14 inches), and an elegant oil 
FRUIT CHROMO, 10x15 inches. 
The subjects illustrated embracing ‘“‘A BASKET OF GOOD THINGS,” full page; “HELL GATE”; “THE 


IDYLL OF THE PALM-LEAF HAT,” full page; ‘THE BABES IN THE WOODS,’ by Bret Harte, two 
“THE CAKE WALK,” fall 


illustrated; ‘‘ HARVESTING IN WINTER”; 


es 
age; ‘*SNOW-BOUND IN A DRIFT": 


P ; 
‘COMING HOME TO DIK.” full page; **A SCENE IN THE STREETS OF RICHMOND”; “WAITING FOR THEIR 


BEANS.” full 


QUISHED”; ‘*THE MINISTER’S WOODEN WEDDING,” full pag: 


BUFFALO,” full page; ‘‘ WE ARE ALL IN HERE”; 


CENTENNIAL,” by Joaquin Miller, four pages, illustrated; 
IGIG OF TIME”; “INSIDE PARIS”; “THE WATERMELON SEASON,” 


prise; “SON THE WAR-PATH”; *‘RESCUING THE CREW,”’ full page; 
“WAITING FOR THE BLAST,” full page; 


i “THE VICTOR VAN- 
e; ‘THE ICE-BOAT VICTORY”; ‘*SHOOTING 
‘SONG OF THE 
“THE SURVRISE PARTY,” full page; ‘“‘THE WHIRL- 
full page; **BLUE-FISHING”: “A 


STRAW RIDE,” full page; ‘BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” illustratei ; ‘THE WEDDING AT THE COUNTRY 


PARSON’S,”’ full page ; -‘A PRAYER FOR PEACE,” full page. 


These art gems, beautifully printed on heavy 


toned and calendered paper, are bound in a substantial, thick paper cover, beautifully illuminated. Price only 


50 cents by mail, postpaid to any address. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 1877. 


Seventy pages full of illustrations, and bound in a beautiful lithographed cover. 


With the Almanac are given eight beautiful oil chromos, suitable for framing, 8x10 inches 
“WHAT SHALL I TELL HIM, POLLY?”; “NOW! READY?”; ‘ORIENTAL COURTSHIP”; 
SHY!”; 
Purchasers will obtain a perfectly reliable Almanac, a fund of cood reading, over 120 fine engrav- 
ings, and the eight elegant oil chromos, all for 50 cents. 


BATH”; ‘THE LITTLE 


RECRUIT”: 
PET LAMB.” ate 


“DON’T BE 


The subjects are: 
“THE SHOWER- 
OF CHILLON”; and “THE 


“THE CASTLE 


Sent postpaid on ceipt of price. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl St., New York, 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


Ever anxious to furnish our 
readers with the very best and 
Freshest literary novelties, we take 
much pleasure in announcing that 


we have commenced, in No. 611 of 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


the publication of a new romantic 
and absorbing story of contempo- 
raneous interest, entitled, 


MONTAGUE; 


Or, 


The Belle ofthe Matinee 


Written by the popular playwright 
and novelist, 


MR. CHARLES GAYLER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“QUT OF THE STREETS,” ‘PET,’ “THE ROMANCE 
OF A POOR YOUNG GIRL,” “ FRITZ, 
THE EMIGRANT,” 
ETC., ETC. 


Mr. Gayler’s diversified and 
long experience in all that concerns 
the stage as dramatic author and 
as a manager ; his intimate ac- 
guaintance with the most promi- 
nent members of the dramatic pro- 
fession, as well as his familiarity 
with all phases of metropolitan 
life, peculiarly fit him for the task 
he has so well performed in this, 
his latest story. 


In the ever-changing scenes of 


“ MONTAGUE,” 


the ‘inner life” of the stage will be 
revealed. The trials and triumphs, 
the joys and sorrows, the sunshine 
and clouds, of the artist's career, 
are presented, forming a series of 
vivid pictures of Life behind the 
Scenes, Life in the Salons and the 
Boudoir, Life in the Clubs, in the 
Streets, at the Watering-places, 
among the Good and the Bad, the 
Rich and the Poor 


The characters are all drawn 
From life, and many of the most 
notable and popular actors and 
actresses of the day, the belles of 
society and devotees of fashion, 
are introduced in this remarkable 
work, which will be found to be at 
once romantic, iteresting, emo- 
tional, sensational and humorous. 


With No. 611 and also with 


No. 612 of Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner we shail 
issue an Eight-Page Supplement 
gratuitously, in order to enable us 
to furnish our readers with a larger 
installment of this great story than 
we could possibly give in our regu- 
lar edition. Several new and en- 
tertaining features will be founa 





in these Supplements. 
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Chains 
Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLLins MetaL WaTcH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 


‘pO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
VEL TY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man. 
ufacturers, Merchants, and chess itis 


Imitation Gold Watches 
15. $20 














lers in all kindsof Printing Material 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Fedeus) St Boston’ 


A MONTH and ALL expenses, will be paid to 

9 two men in each State to travel and sell goods 

for a large New England Manufactory. 
** peddling,” no risk. Address. 

SHAWMUT MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 





No capital, no 





AND CATARRH REMEDY. 
TRIAL PACKAGE FREE, . 
Asthma relieved in five minutes, 
and by its use a cure effected. | 
Addroe WK BELLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE MAMMOTH PACKAGE, 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Gards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’s 
Whistle; 1 Sheet of Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Greatest Song 
Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat; 1 Oroide Watch 
Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imitation 
Coral Scarf Pin. The above sent postpaid on receipi of 
35 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


TRUTH I8 MIGHTY! 
Professor Martines, the great Spanish 
Beer and Wisard, will for 22> Cents, 
i i sand 






















lock of hair, send to you a correct picture 
of your future husband or wife, ini:ials of 
real name, the time and place where you 
will first meet, and the date of marriage. 
Address, Prof. MARTINEZ, 42 Province 
it-, Boston, Mass. This se no humbus / 


RINTING THE VICTOX. 
aa a : AND ENTERPRISE! 
nad tere (core ponte ; asd Takers, $s to. 908. 

arg ogue for sclf- c 6 BbO. 
two stamps, J. COOK & CO., Mir's, Weet Meriden, Ct. 








Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
oes man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway,°N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 





Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Srrext, 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street, 

UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 15877, By 
K) remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office regularly for the year; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial, worth, possibly, $590, $300, 
$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exhibition, 


NoYour Own Printing 


‘NO TYPE SETTING! NO TROUBLE! NO EXPENSE! 
except for ink and paper, after procuring one of GOLDING @ 
COS OFFICIAL PRESSES, and an Electrotype for printing 
Labels, Biliheads, 4 
Cards, Circulars. Outfits fro m $l u p 


Send 3c stamp for Iustrated Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type,etc. 














GOLDING & CO.,Manu/'s, Fort Hill Sq, Boston, 
DON’T GO] MARYLAND AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Descriptive catalogue of cheap Farms 
WEST | tree. 


J. C. PLumMER, Cambridge, Md. 


Circular free, 





taught by mail. Simple method. 1,500 
tunes 10 cts. each. Sample tune, 10 cts. 
Diz BanJo Music Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Portraits, etc., drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail, only 
50c. Agents wanted. SmitHoGRaPH Mra. 
Co., 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CURE GUARANTEED. 


SKIN Describe your case and send with 
DISEASE 


25 cts. to Dk. VANDYKE, 6 W. 16th 
2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 














St. ,N.Y. ; or, 1321 Green St. , Phila. 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





2 Elegant Cards, all styles, with name, 10c., post- 

ae paid GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

you NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10c, CLintoy Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





20 LADIES’ FAVORITE CARDS, with name, 10c. 





Post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 





G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
J Bridgeport, Conn. Address, Miss Emity NELson. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie's 
Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 


largest, Cheapest and Best Monthly Magazine of 
family reading published in the world. Subscribe for it 
now and commence with the January Number, 1577, just 
published Subscription price, postage paid, $2.50 in 
advance. 

_ FRANK Lestin’s Popunar Moyruty is for sale by all 
Newsdealers. Sample copy sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 

Every number has 128 large pages and 100 illustrations, 
hearly double the amount of matter in the ordinary 
monthly magazines. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Magazine. 
Magazine. 
Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY 
REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
REV. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 
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Contents of the 


February 


Number. 


LITERATURE. 


Land of the Pharaohs. By Thomas W. Knox. 


Poem : Memories of St. Mary Magdalene’s, London.— 
Prayer. 

Fatima. Story of an Egyptian Nurse. By Sara Keables 
Hunt, 


Spanish Poem.—Divining Rod.—Sycamore of the Virgin 

Story: Cry from the Depths. 

Bbethlehem. 

Idol Makers and Venders. 

Mis-read Passages of Scripture. By Rev. T. R. Slicer. 

Poem: ‘Give us this Day our Daily Bread.”’ 

E-sential Harmony of Believers. 

Effective Sermons.—Origin of Church Pews.—Whose 
Pocket-book ? 

Raphael. 

Raphael’s Picture of the Transfiguration. 
Barr. 

Home Pulpit. By the Editor. 

Mongol Devotion.—Revival of Religious Sentiment in 
Rome. 

Red Thrushes Defending a Nest. 

Little Brigand. 

Prayer Meeting. 

Poem: Resurrection of Christ.—A Skeptic Tested. 

Papal Tiara and Keys.—Memento Mori Watch. 

Mourner. 

Invalid’s Portion. 

Poem: Recovery from Sickness.—Poem: Called Aside. 

Peasant of the Pyrenees. 

Some Sundays in London. By Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 

Poem: The Young Man whom Jesus Loved.—Poem: My 
Darling’s Shoes. —Dr. Judson and the Burmese Boy. 

A Boy without a Home. 

Hunting the Orang-outang, Borneo. 

Poem: Sunrise.—Which is it to Be?—Church of St. An- 
thony, Padua, —Cruelty to Animals. 

Woodcutter’s Cabin. 

As a Tale that is Told. 

Widow of the Organist.—Human Victim Offered to the 
Gods, 

Quinine and the Trees that produce it.—Diana of the 
Ephesians. 

Old Blanford Church, Petersburg, Va.—Hard Work.— 
Poem: My Blessings.—Conversion of Albert Barnes. 


By Amelia E. 





Poem: Incentives to Activity. —They Waited. 

Late Cardinal Antonelli, 

On a Lee Shore. 

Brief Temperance Lecture.—Poem: King of the Cradle. 

Story of Margaret de Roberval. 

Moral Courage. 

Poem: With all your Might. 

Mammy. 

Poem: ‘ What is a Noble Life?” 

duff, D.D. 

Rainy Night Sermon. 

Ezekiel’s Group of Religious Liberty. 

Mauvaises Terres. 

Poem: Faith.—Twenty second of February. 

Loutie A. Walker.—Poem: The Waif.—The Court of the 
Pagoda, Benares, 

Storm on the Bernese Oberland. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Train the Working Power.—Teaching Children Courage. 

The Little Match Girl. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den.—Poem: Life Tapestry. 

Incidents in the Life of Rev. Gideon Ousley 

Poem: My Creed. By J. G. Whittier. 

Friendship between Animals. 

Poem: Music, 

Grand Funeral Cortége, Venice. 

About Curious Trees —Poem: Nothing Lost. 

Conscientious Dog. 

Poem: Origin of Dimples.—Sensible Animal.—-Peculiar 
Combat. —Can Birds Converse ? 

Dogs of St. Bernard. 

Pastor’s Light 

Incident in the Life of George Washington, 

Poem: Hard, Clouse Man.—Ixthus, 

Deadheadism. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad 

Missions. 

Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Letter Book. 

Editor’s Library Table. 

Odds and Ends. 

February. 


By Rev. J. R Mac 


| Music—The New Song. 


ENGRAVINGS 


Land of the Pharaohs: The Pyramids, Sphynx, Ascend- 
ing the Great Pyramid—Inside the Great Pyramid, 
View of the Nile—Ancient Egyptian Car—Fgyptian 
Sarcophagus, View of Cairo, Ancient Egyptian Lamps, 
View, Avenue Serapeum, Vault of the Serapeum— 
Egyptian Mummied Bull, Fellah Woman, Pharaoh’s 
Daughters, Egyptian Lotus — Egyptian Potter— 
Mummy Cases, Descending First Rapids, Cataract of 
the Nile, A Court in Cairo—Ancicfit Egyptian Saw- 
ing Wood—Ancient Egyptian Flint Implements, 
Poor Peasants, Shadoof—Egyptian Water Jars— 
Egyptian Water Carriers, 

Prayer. 

Divining Rods. 

Sycamore of the Virgin 

A Cry from the Depths. 

Women of Bethlehem. 

Making Hindoo Idols. 

Dealer in Gods, Kydrapore. 

Raphacl. 

Transfiguration, by Raphael. 

Charity, from a Painting by Raphael. 

Raphael’s Tomb at Rome. 

And he was angry and would not go in. 

Illuminated Text. 

Mongol Worship. 

Red Tirushes Defending a Nest. 

Little Brigand. 

Papal Tiara and Keys. 

Memento Mori Watch. 

Invalid, Illustration. 

Peasant of the Pyrenees. 

Mr. Spurgeon. Portrait. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Birth-place. 





Mr. S,urgeon’s Tabernacle, London. 
Mr. Spurgeon Preaching. 

Bedtime, 

Very Sleepy. 

Hunting the Orang outang, in Borneo, 
Which is it to be? 

Church of St. Anthony, Padua. 
Woodcu'ter’s Cabin. 

Fletcher’s Ride. 

Do tell me if there is Danger. 

The Organist’s Widow. 

A Human -acrifice offered to the Gods. 
Diana of the Ephesians—two views. 
The Trees that produce Quinine. 

Old Ulanford Church. 
Cardinal Antonelli. 
On a Lee Shore. 
Margaret de Roberval. 

Margaret de Roberval and the Bears. 
Mammy. 

Mauvaises Terres. 

The Rich Glutton and Lazarus. 
Ezekiel’s Group of Religious Liberty. 
The Waif 

Court of the Pagoda, Benares, 

Storm in the Bernese Oberland. 

Little Match Girl. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 

Music. 

Grand Funeral Cortége, Venice. 

A St. B-rnard Dog. 

Proverbs. 

Six Illustrations—Deadheadism. 

New Anglican Church in Palermo, Italy. 


Portrait. 





CRITICISMS OF THE 


“We find it much superior to most of its class.””— 
Philadelphia Reformed Episcopal Record. 

‘Tr presents unusual variety, an! ail seems pure and 
instructive. ’’"—California Christian Advocate. 

‘‘ We predict for it a large circulation. It is profusely 
illustrated. ’’—T'he Methodist Protestant. 

‘* A LARGE 128-paged magazine with scores of ‘elegant 
illustrations.” —Presbyterian. 

‘‘A LARGE and excellent family magazine.’’—Advent 
Christian Times. 

‘“‘ Fingry illustrated and filled with the choicest read- 
ing-matter.”—Church Advocate. 

‘Dr. Deems has succeeded in excluding anything of 
sectarianism.’’—Portland Catholic Sentinel. 

‘¢TrereE is nothing sectarian or polemical about it.”— 
Washington Daily Nation. 

‘*EMBRACES a wide range of topics of interest to all 
classes of readers.’’ —Home Journal. 

‘An interesting journal, numerously illustrated.’’— 
Brookiyn Daily Eagle. 

‘*We judge all religious bodies will have a share of its 
attention.’’-—Baltimore Monthly Chronicle. 

‘‘ FILLED with entertaining matter suitable for Sunday 
reading.’"—The Christian Advocate, N. C. 

“ MATERIAL good. printing neat, illustrations beautiful.” 
—Our Sunday School, Shenandoah County, Va. 

“Tat such a magazine will succeed there can be no 
question.”— The Central Methodist, Ky. 

‘* A spLEnpID triumph of the different arts.’’-—Daily 
Times, Bethlehem, Pa. 

‘*Dr. DeEms will doubtless make it an excellent maga- 
zine.’ —Cincinnati Christian Press. 





PRESS: 


‘* Ir supplies a great want in our current literature.” — 
Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. 

‘* Deserves the generous patronage of every American 
Christian.”—American Sunday School Worker. 

‘One of the most inviting magazines of the age.””—The 
Christian Instructor. - 

‘‘UseruL reading matter, original and selected, pro- 
fusely illustrated.” — Yonkers Gazette. 

‘*Brrmine full of racy, wholesome and instructive 
articles.”’—Toronto Christian Guardian. 

‘Ong of the most readable monthly magazines in 
America.’’—Tezas Baptist. 

‘*A most desirable magazine for Christian homes,”— 
Christian Standard. 

“ A microcosm of the good men have written. ’—Chris- 
tian Recorder. 

‘*In Dr. Deems’s hands it will be a power for good.” — 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. ‘ 

‘* UNDOUBTEDLY one of the best monthly magazines we 
have ever scen.’’—Messenger, Bonham, Texas. 

‘““Tris is the best magazine of the sort published in 
America.’’—Alab ima Baptist. 

“Tris new claimant for favor is likely to become very 
popu'ar.”’—The Sower and Gospel Field. 

‘“How such a monthly can be published for $2.50a 
year we cannot see. ’’—Ho/ston Methodist. 

“Ir has much to interest the younger members of the 
family.”’—Lutheran Standard. 

‘We anticipate grest popularity for this new publica- 
tion. "—S. S. Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

‘* READING that is attractive, useful and interesting to 
every body.’’—Christian Neighbor, S. C. 





Subscription terms, $2.50 per annum, postage paid. Single copies sent to any address 
on receipt of 20 cents. 





_ Agents Wanted. i 


ee 


$10 to $25 a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


and Chromo Vards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
~ for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 
se’ BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


55 r=) 77 a Week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free 

oa P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Each Week to Agents. Goods staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED Salesmen to sell light Hardware to 
Dealers, No Peppuine. Salary, $1,200 
a year. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. Address, 
DEFIANCE MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $6 outfit, 
free. H., HALLETT & CO., Portland. Maine. 
ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of 812004 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 


PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
Address, Moniror Manvuractorine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling art:cles in the world.. On» sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, Coutrer & Co., Chicago. 


rw 




















to seil our RuBBER PRINTING STAMPS, 
Terms free. Taylor & Co. , Cleveland, 0. 











] IG PAY to sell my RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS 
Terms free. Address, E. S. MILLER. Newark, Ohio. 


nw "'Y Easily made with our Stencil and Key 


MONE Check: Outfit. Circulars free. H, N. & 


ARTHOR STAFFORD, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


0 VISITING CARDS ina nice case, 25 cents. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. ). Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 
FOR ALL. New Chromos and 


EMPLOYMEN Novelties for the Holidays. 


Catalogues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau St. ,N. Y. 








for $5—_New Novelties, Jewelry, Chromos, 

:P New Style Stationery Packages, Etc. Ad- 

dress, Nat. Nov. Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


NEW, DEPARTURE. Sh shains 
T&Cco 


15 th. Hotel and traveling expenses paid 
ANT & in manufacturers of ENVELOPES 
and PAPER, 2,4, 6 and 8 Home St., CincimNaT!, On10. 


—One from every county in 
the United States—may 
' now secure steady em- 


ployment for the next éight months delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GHNERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, FRANK LESLIx’s PUBLISHING Hovuss, 537 
Peurl Street, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Journal. 

















The Earliest and Most Thorough Fashion 
Journal in America. 





Containing the very latest French and English styles ; 
Ample intelligence in all that relates to dress ; 
All the records of Fashion, Society, etc. 


Serial and complete stories by eminent authors—ad- 
mitted by all to be the very best stories for American 
families. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


Price 10 Cents a Number, $4 a Year, 


Frank Leslie, 


Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 mmo $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


"Two $750 Pianos. 
4 $60 Singer Family Sewing Machines, 
1 $250 Parlor Organ. 


493 Other Valuable Presents, 








ad 

In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876. were received, we have decided to have a 
third distribution on Dec. 25, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $250 Parlor Organ, 
and other articles of substantial value. to the aggregate 
value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s lllustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered 
on our mailing-books between July Ist and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution The 
name of each subscriber is registered in our mailing- 
books, and a printed slip attached to each paper mailed, 
These slips will be placed in the box and as many of the 
same drawn as presents to be distributed Thefirst drawr 
will receive the first prize, and so until all prizes are given 
away. We will seni out no tickets, but the names of all 
drawing presents with the names of presents will be 
printed on an extra sheet, and one mailed to every an- 
nual subscriber to each of our various publications, etc. 
The present drawn will be sent to the address to which 
the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket’jn the mail, or other- 
wise, Subscriptions may be sent* direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can empioy more canvassers, who will find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromo: and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
scribers. Address, AGency DEPARTMENT, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


Postponement. 


In order to enable our subscribers about to renew for 
1877 to participate in the Distribution, the same is post- 
poned to Washington’s Birthday, February 1877. 
All subscriptions received by us up to that date will par- 
ticipate. 


: 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, . Ark. 











_ FRANK _LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


1877. 
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“Proprictors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual | 


attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TE ARLINGTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8 Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, ond its affairs are administered with a commend 
able vigor and efficiency. 





CARDS and 15 Beautiful Sample 8, hame on all, 
4 with Circular, 12 cts. One agent says: ‘I know o t 
more than fifty places to get cards, and like yours best.” 
Unheard of inducements, W. C. Cannoy, 712 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An unrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand. 
Factory and Wareroom, 117 Fulton Street, 
6 Astor House, Broadway ) 
Branch Stores and 
71 Nassau Street, 
_Send for for Illustrated P Price | L ist, 





New York, 





Kepacd | 


Highest Award at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOS. 





Guaranteed for 5 years. 
243 East 23d Street, New York. 
"Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC™ 


sewing-machine. It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 
Lock stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 








Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm ; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘‘ Domestic’ 


SewinG-Macuine Co., New York, CuicaGo, and all lead- 
ing cities. 





5" UNCLE SAM’ M' PRESS. 


Chase 3',x5'4; Outfit, 4 styles type, etc 
$5 ‘Best’ self inking, with outfit. $6.50. 
$7 ‘Best’ Press, No. 2, with outfit, $10, 
#45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 

UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877. By 
KO remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your | 
post-office regularly for the year ; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial, worth, possibly, $500, $300, 
$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exposition. 


THIS | % By sending 35 cts. , with age, height, color 











STITT & r & OO... 


| 
F.J.Kaldenberg 





Terms reasonable, | 





| 


future husband or wife, with name and | 


of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
wu UG date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
eP. 0. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 
AON TAG U E 
MONTAGUE; 


OR, 


THE BELLE OF THE MATINEE, 
A Story of the Stage and Society, 
By CHARLES GAYLER, 
Begins in No. Gili of 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE GIFT PLATE, 
“FOR MY FATHER,” 


An Bight.Page Supplement, given with 
the Number. 





Wesequel to *‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ by the author of that 
most popular story, will soon begin in the Cuimney 
CORNER, 


Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 


| Cufls equal to Troy Work, 





As i 
5 “tan Wally Wiha 
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RETURNING BOARD | 








~ MR. OONKLING RISING ABOVE 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 








offers to the public The FINEST bry ed sl T SOAP in the World. 
Only the vegetable otls used 4, its manufacture. 

"Por Use in the eon it has No Equa 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and familyin Ce iet- 
endom, Sample box <a 8 cakes 0 16 O28. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. T. Babbitt, gilt York City. 
‘SrFor Gale by all Drug © 


WARD: B SNYDER 


Sik. ATE _ 
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| GEO. EO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 


Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Also on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
Ba” Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed, 


Ho! for Australia. 





Emigration assisted by Governor of New South Wales 
from New York, $37.50, gold. For particulars apply to 
R. W. CAMERON & CO., 23 South William Street, N. Y. 





POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
& Holders. Repairing, Boiling, etc. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N. Y. P. 0. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Vols. I. and II., Wow Ready. 


Bound in extra muslin, ink-and-gold stamp, each volu 


me embracing about 709 pages, 6 frontispiece engravings 


and colored plates, and over 600 illustrations, making desirable Gift Books—the cheapest Bound Books of miscel- 


laneous reading ever published. Price, per volume, $2. 


*,* Sent to any address by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Frank Leslie’s Historical Register of the Centennial Exposition. 


A complete panorama of the preparation, progress, and closing of our Successful Exhibition. 


The page is the 


same size as FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, and the book contains over 350 pp. full of illustrations, with 


frontispiece giving views of the Exhibition Grounds; colo 
to the Sister Nations. 
Independence, etc. Bouud in elegant bindings, with beau 
every family in the land. 


red plates of the progress of the Nation, and Welcome 


The Flags of all Countries, as displayed at the Exhibition; fac-simile of the Declaration ot 


tiful designs. It makes a book that will claim a place in 


Price in Cloth Bindings, Gold-and-Ink Stamp.......................000- $7.50 
“« « Half Morocco “ “ WO  Shenes secadsend tases eonees 10.00 
“ “« Fall 6 ad sb WH __pevcresscccccccsccoccedeets 15.00 


Frank Lestlie’s Publishing House, 937 Pearl St., New York. 





CP First Premium gicod of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


Save money! Do 
yor Pri nting.:::: advertis sing 
Pty Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 

meange large work. An nybody can work them, 






ve good pastime for s hours, and ean 
THE e mane money by taking in small jote. 


have much fun andmake money 
. BO Y Ss: ry, bn at a cards, ete. 


for catalogue. 
to Ufrs, KELSEY. 4 oo. M 


eriden, Conn 
EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu OrFices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 
Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 





and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 


Goods Called for and Delivered. 














Eight ‘beautiful ever - blooming 
| Monthly Roses, pot - grown, 
R | sent safely by mail, post-paid, on 
oses | receipt of $1. 
25 varieties choice Flower 
| Seeds sent, post-paid, for $1. 
Special Price-List of Vegetable 
Seeds Seeds sent to market gardeners and 
dealers on application. 
Our Descriptive Catal 
Pl t of S <p and — will be sent free 
an S to all who apply. Address, 
BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PART IL. NOW IN PRESS 


Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 
Translated from the French by E. G. Walraven, 


Will soon be ready, and for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
bound in stiff paper covers, and sold at the popular price, 


20 CENTS. 


Be sure to buy and finish this best work of this most 
remarkable writer. Admirers of “The Mysterious 
Island,” ‘‘Three Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” 
“From the Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc., have a rich 
treat before them in 


Michael Strogoff. 


Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents, and 
receive Part II. by return mail, postpaid. 

The complete work is printed on extra paper, fully 
illustrated, with beautifully designed paper cover, price 
only 50 cents. Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Address, 

Frank dese Publisher, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 








HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, couse onan. tte Agen 


6 BROAD Yh Jaw 















A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


7 WE WANT SOO MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACCENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, 
ACTER AND ALIFICATIONS OF THE 
AGENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Orleans, La. 
LANCARD’S 
PILL s&s 


Of Iodide of Iron. Especially recommended for Scro- 
FuLA; the early stage of Consumption, CONSTITUTIONAL 
Weakness, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
ASON & HAMLI 


ICABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 














ORLD'S EXPOSITIONS: 
lenna, Gan 
1873; 1875; 


aris, 
1867 ; 
HILADELPH A, 1876. 


Only organs assigned first rank at Centennial, 


Regarded as unequaled by musicians generally. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be im- 
possible for work Ce ae 
equaled facilities for manufact 

EXAMPLES OF CASH PRICES: 


ve octave double reed 
organ, with romhnlont, gt 
five octave organ, 


mee with voix ‘oleate, 
Sis gum ae pM nratinng | |, Or 


MASON i, & HAMLIN te 00, 


jOSTON. NEW YO 


Weer. asd a nope sam} s ie geld — 
k +3 =H 


oone a and fe pack 
re ‘Bona’ 

articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 

as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, at anal nife, 
















. 
opener, Paper-cutter Rubber, Sewin 
Cutter, and for Doping Ox Seams, Cutting F off Hooks and E 
Buttons, Erasi Rize of & common 
heavily nickel plated, a, will last a lifetime. 
coeins eee, A! say itis the best selling 


Sample 2§ cents, Six for I. ry inducements 
to Age oOR ‘Send x co” je half-dozen and’ vy 
town CO., 769 Broad pata he y, Me 








STATIONERY TACEAGTS io 


the LLOYD COMBINATION 


SIXSe282 


Znlargement of the Favorite . 
Paper. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Beginning with No. 539, issued February 6, will be 
a sixteen-page, four-column paper, of the size of 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED. NEWSPAPER, 


giving nearly twice the reading matter hitherto afforded 
in this interesting, varied and popular paper for the 
young. » 

Three new stories by popular authors will begin with 
the enlarged issue, and new features be introduced that 
will tend to instruct and entertain. 

Terms: 5 cents a copy; $2.50 a year, postage included; 
making it, beyond all question, the cheapest paper issucd 
in the country. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Strest, New York. 





F‘rank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Almanac 
Illustrated Almanac 


1877. 
1877. 


BIGHT CHROMOS IN OIL. 
BIGHT CHROMOS IW OIL. 
SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


Price only fifty cents by mail, postage paid. Send 
direct to Frank Lesuiz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, oF 
ask your newsdealer for it, 











